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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Siingskriti 
words, the author has adopted a method, which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short ii is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton; the French é, as a in plate, and the e€€ 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun- 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (ii) has 
the soft sound of au. The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of », the kityti-phiila; and although 
the English y has been used for this symbol, in the middle 
ofa word the sound is most like that of the soft e. 





The Dévit-Nogitree, or Siingskriti Alphabet. 


The Consonants. 


Aki Gkhti T gi Dghi TS gnoo't 
@Gcht Qebhi STji DW jht A gnee’it 
cti O@thi Sdi @dhi OT ani 
ati WAvha Gd Ydhi AT nv 
UG pi Rpht Foi Abhi FA ma 
qj Crs Bh Tw — 
Moshi Tsht Wsi GThi F ksha. 
The Vowels. 

STi Ala Zee &é 

3S co J ws = ree 7B rée 

lee % 1éé & oi 

ay 0 Ht ou ay ing STs ith. 
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ERRATA 
Reid the last line bit three thus “ which arises from those 
pits of stagnant water and othe: niasances.”’ 

Pige Iine 

li, 4, add © the” before  Kishhindhya " 

49, ¥, fer shuts read coves. 
163, 15, for conned) read counsel 
200, 22, add, alter ** side,” ** of the cacoa-nnut"’ 
208, 3. the nete read +O ius, 
314, 29, for Bivrgoo a ead Khrisoo 

— 27, for Bhoeusuree read Bhagusutee 
316, 21, 2ead Bitinbt-Ditia. 
324, 22, fur gtivut reed jiigit. 

26, 27, che Aa Kotlasha 
327, 29, for hiva ead Ariya 
$26, 9 2, for Kshatryit aed Khshiitiiy it, 

— 19, read kipulabhut 
330, tb, read mutyoon)iiyit and mrityoo 
937, 33, dele A in Piiihwu-ttogsht aad tingsht, 
342, 23, for sidhit read siddhp 
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Ir must have been to accomplish some very im- 
portant moral change in the Eastern world, that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India, 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions of people, 
should have been placed under the dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
This opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it ; the moral enterprize 
of the age in which these countries have been 
given to us, and that Great Britain is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India could have been 
expected. All these combined circumstances 
surely carry us to the persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on the Kast, and that, after 
so many long and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 
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day-spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions, containing the birth-place 
of humanity, filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re- 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex- 
hibited on earth, 


"Fo form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
a8 are comprized in the heathen population of 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant of 
the country, that he may read and see the produc- 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects of 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, and moral circum- 
stances of the inhabitants. 


A more correct knowledge of this people ap- 
pears to be necessary when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
deoism which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, 
amongst more than 400,000,000 of the human 
race! 
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We absolutely know nothing yet of the opera- 
tions of mind among the great mass of beings 
which compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are pretty sure that the principal deity 
worshipped there is the Indian Boodh, and that 
the popular superstition is, in substance, the 
same as that established in the Burman empire.— 
In the living incarnation exhibited in the per- 
son of the Grand Lama, worshipped in Tartary, 
we behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
systein ; considered, no doubt, as an improve- 
ment upon the occasional incarnations of the 
Hindoos, who recognize in every extraordinary 
being an tiviitar, an incarnation. As a confirma- 
tion of this idea, the reader is referred to the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, where we have 
an account of a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart of Hindoost’han, in the family of a bram- 
hin. The Boodh worshipped in the Burman em- 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the ten Hindoo incarnations Some persons inae 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 


Here then we have the extraordinary fact, that 
the greater part of the human family are still Hin- 
doos; or, in other words, that they are under the 
trahsforming inflence of the philosophy: and gu- 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooism ; 
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and that their conceptions on these transcendently 
important subjects, viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable obedience, and the condition of 
man in the present and future states, are all re- 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
hin. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe ! 


What then is a Hindoo, as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han 2 


The opinions embraced by the more philoso- 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popular superstition. In this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of ail attributes; and every thing be- 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated either as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed- 
ness or repose, or as individuated in every form of 
life, animal or vegetable. 


This connection of spirit with matter is con- 
sidered asa state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar- 
ed to be the great business of life. 
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Divine wisdom leading to perfect abstraction 
of mind is the only direct way of emancipation 
‘from matter, or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where; and hence his mind becomes fixed ex- 
clusively on God, to the utter exclusion of all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various ceremonies called yogi,* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures; every form of matter pos- 
sesses the same value to him, and he becomes 
insensible to all want, all affection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fact, dwells in spirit, 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained ina vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which had surrounded it, so at death the spirit 
of this yogee returns to the soul of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, asa drop of water in the ocean. 


The Hindoo writings contain the most marvel- 
lous accounts of these yogees dwelling in forests, 
aud performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 


® Hence the name jogee, or rather yoges, 
+ That is, in spirit considered as remaining in eternal solitude, witheak 


attributes. 
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At present, no such yogees are to be seen ; 
but a mimicry of this is found amongst vari- 
eus orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence, 
to denote that he has embraced a forest resi- 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger’s 
skin over his shoulders, aud his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun Others 
dre seen without the least clothes, to denote that 
they are destituteof passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re- 
nounced all human intercourse; while others are 
seen bearing with infinite patience, as though in- 
sensible to pain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful kind, inflicted on the body. The names 
Voiragee, soonyasee, &c assumed by different 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions. But the 
conduct of all these modern yogees proves, that 
they are the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country aflords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to the soul of the 
world ; and this part of the system, even in its 
outward forms, is completely fost. 


There is another part of the Hindoo system, 
viz. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis- 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption ; 
but as no Hindoos are now found to attain ab- 
atraction, we must suppose that the merit of their 
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devotion is very deficient, or that it operates very 
slowly on their destiny. 


Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable than the rest for devotion: these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of the world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead-roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacred place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies: and these are promised the heaven 
of the god Shivii. Many persons spend all their 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
seeking celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of ayogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a more elevated state in 
the neat birth, and leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens: such as large offerings to the 
bramhiins ; digging of pools; making roads to 
holy places or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating oichards for shade and fruit to the 
public use, 


Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi- 
ness, and is promised by the shastrii that, by the 
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merit of this act, she shall take her deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indrii, the king of the gods, where 
they shall reside during 30,000,000 of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and baving the pros- 
pect, should she not burn, of nothing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, muljtitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 


The following facts will shew more of the 
nature and effects of this part of the Hindoo 
system : Capt. , how in England, but who 
resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw, as he sat at his own 
window one morning, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these women 
had a large empty earthen pan slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhiin supported each as 
she went over the side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning the pan aside, had filled 
it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. While Dr. Robinson, late of Calcutta, 
resided at the same place, twelve men went in 
boats to drown themselves in the same spot. 
Each of these men had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to his body, at cach end of which was 
suspended a large earthern pan. While these 
remained empty, they served as bladders to 
keep them upon the surface of the water, but 
each man, with a cup, placed now in one hand 
and then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve changed 
his resolution, aud made to the shore; the 
bramhiins who were assisting in these immolations 
plied their oars with all their might, and followed 
their victim, resolving to compel him to fulfil his 
engagement, but he gained a police station, and 
disappointed them. 


By a statement, containing the returns of 
the iagistrates under the Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the number of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that Presidency in, the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 18]7 not 
less than Seven Hundred and Six widows were 
thus immolated in that part of India. The pro- 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and on the vigilance of the native officers.* 


* Human sacrifices and self-rmmolation are suculcated in the Hindoo 
writings. 
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Such are the baneful effects of the second part, 
of the Hindoo system: it leads the infatuated de- 
votee to a useless life, or to a terrible death. 


Still, to ascertain the effects of Hindooism on the 
great mass of this people, we must caamine the 
last part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindvo population, and refers en- 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies. 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgraint’ or of the lingt ; 
service paid to a person's spiritual guide, and to 
the bramhiins ; the worship of different deities on 
special vecasions, monthly or annually ; recita- 
tions of sacred poems ; repeating the names of 
the gods; pilgrimages; duties to deceased an- 
cestors ; funeral rites and oflerings to the manes, 
&c. &. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable us to answer the question 
—What is a Jiindoo,' as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 


The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca- 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
enterprizes ; and yet who shall estimate the ca- 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powers so far as they have been called forth, but 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the struggles of par- 
ties, which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by the plaudits of se- 
nates, by the thunders of cloquence, aud which 
have never been enlarged by the socicty of 
foreigners, and by voyages and travels into dis- 
tant realins. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes, 
and after the Hlumimation of centuries ; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling of a single star, a single Bacon. 


Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, we have acquired so many iinpressions from 
surroundiug objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half-formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
either our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in that society which may have attained the 
highest improvement ; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind. The Hindoo, for instance, 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be- 
cause they are connected with his first and most 
powerful impressions: had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty, they would 
perhaps have been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it will not perhaps be an uninterest- 
ing investigation, if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the charac- 
ter of the Hindoo is formed :— 


Almost all the first impressions of mankind are 
derived from the objects around them ; and in this 
way the characteristic features of every order of 
human society are formed. Hence we ean plamly 
trace the varying features of society as belonging 
to the town or village, to some peculiar profes- 
sion, or to the scenery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 


Anditis thus thatthe Hindoo mind and character 
are formed: at home or abroad, this youth hears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve- 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav- 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre- 
sent times ; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
regulated the speculations of’ the wisest sages of 
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autiquity, having excited the devotions of thou- 
sands of divine yogees, and being the source ofa 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to him bearing unquestionable credentials. 


Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erected to their honour, where they are daily 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods ; 
all the towns, rivers, persons, and things, around 
him are nained after the gods; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very abode of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities ; 
all the books he reads are full of their praise ; 
in the songs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
fame are repeated in every circle. 


He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Brim- 
hi; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods ; and that they hold the destinies of 
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men at their disposal. As he passes through the 
streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho- 
mage ; he observes people running after them with 
cups of water in their hands, soliciting the honour 
of drinking this water after they have condescend- 
ed to dip their foot init; and finally, he hears 
from the sacred books, and from the lips of thou- 
sands, the most wonderful accounts of the divine 
powers committed to them. 


The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all. the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books; as far as 
his Vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he perceives nothing but tem- 
ples, gods, priests, services, and the profound 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving religion fiom the lips of these 
priests, and performing with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing or con- 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
his birth he is inducted ? 


It will excite no astonishivent, that a supersti- 
tion thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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nected with splendid and fascinating ceremonies, 
including music and dancing, and gratifying 
every voluptuous passion, should captivate the 
heart, and overpower the judgment of youth. 


But this superstition maintains a still stronger 
power over him, by taking advantage of his fears 
and anxieties in reference to a future state. Thus, 
while sitting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river : coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, iu the posture of adoration ; they 
descend into it, and, inixing therewith a variety of 
minute ceremonies, perform their ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany tlie worshipper into the next 
birth. On particular occasions, with one glance 
of his eye, he sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, waiting for the propitious 
moment, the bramhinical signal, for immersion. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, adying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, per- 
forming offices which acquire in his mind the 
deepest interest, as the last preparations for the 
next state of existence. After the death of the in- 
dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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pile to the river, into which they wash the ashes of 
the body just consumed, that they may mix in the 
purifying stream. At another time, he sees a 
person bearing a bone, part of the body of a 
relation, who has had the misfortune to die ata 
distance from the Ganges, and casting it into the 
river for the benefit of the deceased. Others pass 
him, carrying on their shoulders, in pans, the water 
of the deified Ganges, to the distance of hundreds 
of miles, that therewith they may perform rites 
connected, as the worshippers suppose, with their 
highest interests The stories to which he listens 
in his own fainily, or amongst the boys and inen 
where he resorts, contain constant allusions 
to the miraculous powers of this river; he, there- 
fore, falls down with the rest of his countrymen, 
and adores a goddess whose waters refresh the 
living, and bear the dying to a state of bliss. 


He who advances to the highest order in the 
discharge of the duties counected with the popular 
superstition will rise a step in the following birth ; 
he who neglects these duties, sinks lower, and per- 
haps loses human existence ; in which case he 
-passes through 60,000,000 of births before he cau 
return to the human state He who wholly 
neglects religion, sinks into some dreadful place 
of punishment. 
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From hence it appears, that the greater part of 
the rewards and punishments connected with this 
system, are visible in this world, and every ap- 
pearance of happiness and of misery in men, 
animals, or trees, is associated in the mind of a 
Hindoo with the actions of the past birth. It 
might be supposed that such a system of visible 
rewards and visible punishments would produce a 
powerful effect on society; but, alas! this is 
far from being the case; these visible effects 
of the virtuous or vicious actions of the pre- 
ceding state of existence are too paltry and 
too familiar to produce any excitement to virtue, 
or any repression to vice. They merely serve 
now and then to whet a joke at the expense of 
individuals supposed to be suffering for the actions 
of the past birth 


Such then is this system of idolatry as operating 
upon the present hopes, the moral condition, and 
future prospects, of uine-teuths of the pagan po- 
pulation of India. There is nothing in the cere- 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or 
which can produce moral effects, and it is plain, 
that all the influential effects which might have 
arisen from an exhibition of the joys or terrors of 
the future state are lost, by removing from these 
joys and terrors the very attributes which have 
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ever made them so impressive, their being invi- 
sible, and never-ending in their duration 


These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
human race, and of a system of religious prac- 
tiee which has becn tried for three thousand 
years upon more than one half of the human 
race Not one moral result now—not one hope 
for the future; all terminating in an endless se- 
ries of tiausmigrating through every form of ani- 
mated matter. 


We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its parts, and pro- 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogee absorption into the divine 
nature, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be proper now to refer to the actual condition 
of One Hundred Millions of beings, upon whom 
this system las been operating with full force for 
so many ages. 


That system must be essentially vicious which 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance, and 
treats rational beings as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animal. This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators The edu- 
cation of all, except the bramhins, is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying them to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic A Hindoo school is a mere 
shop, in which, by a certain process, the human 
being is prepared to act as a copying machine, or 
as alythographic press The culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries Hence 
Hindoo youths, though of a capacity exceedingly 
quick, never find the means of enlarging and 
strengthening the faculties The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to expand. 


Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education, of all that contributes to the 
formation of good dispositions and habits, these 
youths herd together for mutual corruption. Des- 
titute of knowledge themselves, the parents, the 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which they 
themselves have never received; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati- 
fication. 


The youth next enters into the married state ; 
but the laws under which he lives do not allow 
chim to choose his own wife: the parents make 
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this choice, or, in most cases, a man hired for 
the purpose, whose business it is to make these 
bargains, and who travels from village to village, 
seeking wives and husbands for others. This wife 
thus imposed upon the youth is not in many cases 
pleasing to him; and, in consequence, he seeks 
and pursues through life irregular gratifications, 
the sources of infinite mischief to himself and 
family. 


Receiving no favourable moral impressions 
either from his parents, his education, or from 
the state of manners around him, the Hindoo 
enters upon the business of life with all his natu- 
ral cupidity completely unrestrained How unpre- 
pared to mix in a society where pride, avarice, 
deceit, falsehood, and impurity receive a bound- 
less license; and where neither manners nor 
institutions exist to oppose the general and putrid 
mundation! Some persons have complimented 
the Hindoos as a virtuous people; but how 
should virtue exist amongst a people whose 
sacred writings encourage falsehood, revenge, 
and impurity—whose gods were monsters of vice 
—to whose sages are attributed the most brutal 
indulgence in cruelty, revenge, Just, and pride— 
whose priests and bramhiins endeavour to copy 
these abominable examples —and whose very 
Institutions are the hotbeds of impurity ? Where, 
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ia such a state of universal corraption—the tem- 
ple itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped the very personification of sin 
—where should virtue find a single asylum ° and 
from what stock, where all is disease and cor- 
ruption, should the virtues be produced? If the 
religious institutions of a country be the prime 
sources of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous? Is there such a strong bias in human 
nature to virtue, that a man will be pure in spite 
of the example of his gods, his priests, and the 
whole body of his countrymen, and when the 
very services in his temple present the most 
fascinating temptations to impurity? 


Impurity and cruélty have been, in all ages, 
the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition. But no where have these features 
presented a more disgusting and horrible appear- 
ance than among the Hindoos. 

The author has witnessed scenes of impurity 
in Hindoo worship which he can never commit to 
writing The allusions which he now considers 
it his duty to make to this disgusting subject 
will, he fears, expose him to the censure of some 
readers. 


In translating some parts of the Hindoo writings 
with a learned bramhtn who assisted the author, 
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this bramhiin was himsclf almost covered with 
shame : he hesitated, faultered, and, while giving 
the meaning of various passages of his own 
shastris, was thrown into great agitation Mul- 
titudes of fables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of the Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond alf utterance, but the 
passages here more particularly referred to, de- 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becoming 
mere ard more common. 


The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed in the Hindoo temples at the tine of 
the Doorga festival, at miduight, would disgrace 
aliouse of ill-fame Gopal, a learned bramhiin, 
assured a friend of the author's, that he never 
appeared in the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind ,one of the pillars And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and fit it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity! This is the religion of the Hindoo! 


The anthor himself one year saw, froin his own 
window at Serainpore, in a procession on the 
river Ganges of the images of Doorga, sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
his windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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children, that they might be removed to a dis- 
tance from the scene. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexes, old and young, crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion Can we 
wonder, after this, that the Hindoos should be 
notoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 


But what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these idolaters? It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times offered human sacnfices The védii con- 
tains the forniulas used at these sacrifices ; seve- 
ral works contaiu stories of individuals who have 
sold their sous for sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
rauti declares how long the blood of a man satis- 
fies the deity Human saciifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above the tigers which 
lived in the same forests with theniselves; and 
that, when they offered a humau victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amougst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are nen, buf- 
faloes, goats, &c. 


Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 
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rajpoot mothers have returned to the murder of their 
female offspring : not one survives. These immo- 
lations, it is said, were commenced to prevent 
‘the fulfilment of a dreaded prophesy, and which 
could only be accomplished by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person of another tribe. 
The danger must loug since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereigntics in India. Still, however, the prac- 
tice is continued, even in British India; which 
proves, that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a rajpoot! 
One of the English magistrates, in his official 
statement to the Supreme Native Court in Cal- 
cutta, respecting the burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the number of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking, that this district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who are known to 
put every female child to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con- 
sider themselves under the obligation to burn. 


It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted: but yet these murders may 
Ye quoted as exhibiting the state ofsociety iu India, 
and the need of a change. There are, however, 
inany mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful- 
filment of a vow to obtain the blessing of chil- 
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dren, offer the first-born to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offerings are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Briimhi-pootrii, a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou- 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depth, and then abandons it, remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring infant These “ children of 
the vow” used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
and here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing 
her living child into the mouth of the alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
bones and drank its blood! The Marquis Wel- 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 


But what can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha- 
racter—-which can thus transform the tender 
mother isto an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest—and, extinguish- 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribes. How important, then, the institu- 
tions which regulate the public manners! Here 
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a being, who, under the influence of these man- 
ners, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns her own offspring! The 
author was iuformed in India, by a respectable 
brainhin, of a rajpoot who, on soine account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of mariage ; but no one ap- 
peared to seek an union with this rajpoot girl ; 
and the father became alarined for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl should be seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this catreimty, and no 
doubt in a state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces ! 


Asa continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notice what takes place at the 
annual swinging festival in Bengal, in honour of 
the god Shivti At these times multitudes of 
young men arc, one by one, swung in the air, sus- 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs ; each one remaining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their sides per- 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee himself 
dances through the streets. Some throw them- 
selves on open knives, from a height of ten feet, 
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and in some cases are pierced to death oa the spot. 
At the close of the festival these miserable slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare feet on burn- 
ing coals. The reader is ready to conclude, that 
this is 2 description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and biutal forms ; that it can 
scarcely be beings in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these. Yet 
such is the power of the enchantments possess- 
ed by the bramhiins, the priests of idolatry in In- 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict on 
himself more dreadtul tortures than the savage 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India ! 


There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-mmmolation, where the in- 
dividual labours under soine meurable distemper : 
that ot dymg under the wheels of the car of 
Jugtunat’h ; ot being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river Dr. Buchanau has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple of Jigittnuat’h, in Orissa; and the drown- 
mg of lepers, and others labouring under incu- 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in India Mr W Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive ofa poor le- 
per. The triencs of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a large fire at the bottom, 
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when the poor leper, unable to walk, rolled him- 
self over and over till he fell into the pit; but as 
soon as he felt the power of the flames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible effort 
to rise aud extricate himself, calling upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon 
those relations, however, he called in vain; for 
instead of affording the help he claimed in ac- 
cents that might have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the fire, where he struggled 
for a while, and then perished. 


Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged im pilgrimages to the different 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti- 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a most shocking 
description of these horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jiginnat’h; and to 
this the reader is referred. 


But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac- 
cording to the official document before referred 
to, and which is now in London, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, in only one division of 
British India? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings—and those 
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females—widows—roasted or buried alive every 
day! This official account mentions one case in 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, she ex- 
pired almost immediately, For want of wood, 
another was only half-burnt; but after being 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro- 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries and screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
the Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817! Who 
shall count the numbers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke? Who shall 
count the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scorching flames, and the tears of all these 
orphans? And this is Hindooism! And this is 
British India ! 


When a widow, in the first anguish of her loss, 
resolves not to survive her husband, she avows 
her intention before her relations. In some cases, 
they are afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her: they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
(She thrusts her finger in the flame, and holds it 
.there tili almost burnt to a cinder. They now 
believe that she will not involve them in disgrace 
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by any act of cowardice at the pile. She proceeds 
to the Ganges; they accompany her. Here she 
bathes, and is assisted by a bramhiin who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the flames 
She next comes up from the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river, 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhin, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir- 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile; the drums beat ; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to an 
English spectator is beyond all description horri- 
ble and heart-rending Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the: fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has seen 
three widows thus’ burnt alive, ardidst the shouts 
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of as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 


When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive, as the bo- 
dies of persons of this cast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this case, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere- 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unaflected spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, no effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela- 
tions! Atlength it reaches to her heal, and then. 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus _ this 
superstition possesses, as if were, an Almighty 
influence, and commands the carth to open 
its mouth—the carth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother.—But shall these fires never 
be put out? Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow? Forbid it, British power! For- 
bid it, British humanity ! 
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The author cannot close this preface without 
adverting to the state of female society in India. 


What a melancholy fact, in addition to the pre- 
ceding statements, that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout India, 
that the laws and customs of the Hindoos are 
inimical to the culture of the female mind; and 
that she is threatened with widowhood, one of the 
most dreadtul misfortunes in the contemplation of 
a Hindoo female, if she dare to acquire the know- 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 


While a girl, she remains in a state of idleness 
Her fingers never touch a pin, a needle, a pair 
of scissars, or a pen; she never sees a book ex- 
cept in the hands of the other sex. 


When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age, she is married, but has no choice, can have 
none at this tender age, in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremony, she returns to the house 
of her father, and remains there till she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time, per- 
haps, he dies; and if she is not burnt with his 
body, she is doomed to remain a widow all her 
days: the Hindoo law permits no widow to 
marry. 
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Some ‘kooleens, the highest order of bram- 
hiins, marry fifty or sixty females, Hindeo pa 
rents conceiving it a high honour to have a 
daughter married toa kooleen. This man, how- 
ever, lives only with one wife; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these detestable laws: these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of il- 
fame throughout the country ! 


Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother, she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her off- 
spring She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her family. She is interdicted all in- 
tercourse with the other sex; she never sits with 
her husband in public company; she never eats 
with him; but prepares his food, waits upon hun, 
and then partakes of what.he leaves. 


Is it wonderful that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India ; or that these females, to whom all know- 
ledge is denied, should be more superstitious 
than the men? Can we be surprized at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funeral piles ? 
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But surely efforts will now be made by our 
fair countrywomen to improve the condition of 
all these millions of females. It cannot be, 
that, raised by a gracious Providence to the eu- 
joyment of so many comforts, in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No; they will 
doubtless form associations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that means froin these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the good of their husbands and families, 
are seen to biave death in its most terrific forms ; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi- 
losophy, putting the other sex to the blush. ,, 


As though the legislators of India had deter- 
mined, that the institutions they had reared should 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred them 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death: he who dares to transgresy, 
is driven from every circle dear to him, from 
the place which gave him birth, and from the 
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embraces of father and mother, of brother and 
sister, of wife and children. He 1s banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga- 
bond upon the face of the earth Was there ever 
such a state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among the Hindoos? Were a 
people ever bound in such chains? And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 


At different periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 
not conferred A day of trial was given to these 
powers, but they were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accomplishing the ood 
intended for India they were therefore rejected. 


For a considerable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared very precarious; and, amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement. was afforded Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated, in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the 
governed, aud in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual condition of the natives, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin- 
ciple, has become the soundest policy, and a 
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point of such paramount necessity and impor- 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
with the state of our Indian empire, is become 
a convert to this opinion. 


. When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is far lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight- 
ened pg that all the countries around Hindoost’han 
are enveloped in the same darkness; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible, and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in Iudja amounts to nearly 100,000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent state from at- 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution; and after 
all these, centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, and splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long. and she 
should, five or six hundred years hence, lose 
India, she Will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated into a Mental and moral existence all 
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these millions, than she could derive from adding 
all China and Tartary to her Eastern possessions ; 
and India, thus enlightened and civilized, would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a commercial 
people, by consuming her inanufactures to a vast. 
extent, than she does at prescut, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchased 
by all our [lindoo ae Mahometan subjects, 
are not sufficient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports, 


But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili- 
zation she needs, that cultivation of which she is 
so capable, let European literature be transfused 
into all her languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels; and {10m the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and even to 
Arabia; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
noral beauty found in our world. 


Aud when we consider that so many millions of 
the population of India are our tellow-subjects, 
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what a stimulus to seek their good! What an im- 
perative, what a paramount duty! Is it not mani- 
fest, that in the mental and moral improvement of 
this vast empire, Great Britain has a work of be- 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and the Wilberforces, thy high destiny !—Never 
were such miseries to be removed—never was 
such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation—the raising a population of sixty millions 
to arational and happy existence, and through 
them the illumination and_ civilization of all 
Asia ! 





These remarks the author has prefixed to the 
English edition of his work, iu the hope of call- 
ing the attention of his counirymen to the de- 
plorable intellectual and moral condition of 
British India A more detailed view of this sub- 
ject will be found in the closing- pages of this 
volume and the introductory chapter of the next 


This volume, according to the proper order 
of the work, should have been the first of the 
four, and the fourth the second ; but as the two 
preceding volumes on the Mythology of the Hin- 
doos had been printed, from the Bengal edition, 
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before the return of the author to England, there 
appeared to be no alternative but that of print- 
ing these volumes as the third and fourth. The 
reader is entreated to keep this in mind in reading 
the work, which purports to be, “A View of the 
History, the Literature, and the Mythology of the 
Hindoos.” 


London, August 21, 1820 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
ON THE 
HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 


or 


THE HINDOOS. 


Howrver difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation, and however absurd its own chro- 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti- 
quity: their most early writings, thei: unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their 1ecords, which are 
noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind, should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenctrable. How many astonishing events, how many pre- 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind, must have 
been thus lost to all posterity’! And yet this 1s in a great 
degree the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during 
the revolution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus.— 
In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the 
invention of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the 
gods, and filling millions of years with the wonderful actions of 
their forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race 
appear ! 


But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo accounts of the first ages? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
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$0 the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have 
timed the siityti yoogti ?—The story of Swaytimbhoovi,® may 
cbgin tradition relative to the flood ; nor is it absolutely impossi- 
bié that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should have 
had traditions among them of the flood handed down from age 
to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients 
are known to have cherished towards every thing proceeding 
from their ancestors. 


Should this account of Swayimbhoovi, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain prominent facts 
in the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 


From the style of the védiix, the dcep veneration in which 
they are held, and other concuriing circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the most ancient parts of these woiks were 
written about the time of David: this allows a sufficcent period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 


The védit contains the names of many of the most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers , and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sddtrtis) of the diirshtinis, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original védit at no gieat dis- 
tance of time, and at a period not very much later the In- 
stitutes of Minoo, their great epic poem, the Ramayiini, and 
their first astronomical works, so worthy of the best days of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written, This will carry us one 
er two hundred years below Rami, who probably lived about 

* See page 2. 
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five hundred years before the christian era; and while we 
thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek‘ leas 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred: 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposeéto 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection, 









The era of Krishati may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some of the best of 
the minor poets, &c. ved. Very soon afterwards the Miha- 
bhariiti, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well as the most ancient pooranis, 
and the Shréé-Bhagtivitt, in which work also Krishnt is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement of the védii, by 
Vyasit, it is probable, must also be referred to this period. 


We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the kiilee yoogi ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 


nated. 


These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
hight on the Hindoo chronology; and the author 1s happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bently, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Singkritii. 


We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History _ 
contained in the First CHAPTER of this work, and from hence 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 


The Hindoo Instory of the present four yoogiis commences 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said to have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
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the god Britimha divided himself into two parts, one 
ofwhich became Swayiimbhoovii, and the other the wife of this 
personage 


The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify Swaytimbhoovii with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as 1s more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, imto seven parts, or dwéépts, as Pliksht, 
Kooshti, Krounchtt, Shaki, Pooshkiirt, Shalmitli, and Jtim- 
boo.> 


Priv’hoo, the grandson of Swaytimbhoovi, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patuarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his mheitance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, some of the ats, &c The name 
Prit’hivéé, the earth, is said to have been deiived fiom Prit‘hoo 


Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among ther children, and one 
of these sons, Agnidrii, obtained Jimboo-Dwéeépii, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons. Rishtivi, the grandson of 
this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his kingdom to 
Bhirtitu, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him Bhartitti- Viirshii," and which is said to have 
extended from mount Himaliiyt to the sea—The names of 
twenty-four kings, descended from Bhiriitt, are next given, 
with the last of whom 13 said to have ended the race of Swa- 
yiimbhoovi:. 


b Captain Wilfoid, according to his own theory, says, ‘‘ Plikshit includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, &c Koosht answers to the countries betwee the 
Persian guiph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India; 
Krounghii includes Germany; Shahi, the Baitish isles, Poospkurtt 1s 
Ireland ; Shalmali 1s bounded to the west by the Adiatic and Baltic seas 
and Jumboo is India 


¢ Tne countiy or hingdom of Bhitutu. 
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We now come to the next dynasty of kings, called the 
descendants of the sun. Ikshwakoo, the first of this family, 
with his erght brethien, reigned over Bhariiti-Virshi, lkshwa- 
hoo piesiding over the central division, and making Oude, then 
called Uyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
rantis give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Sityi yoogtt. 


Sagtirii was the nainc of the first monarch of the next age, the 
tréta yoogii, in which twenty-three persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Rami; about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 


Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwaptrii yoogt. 


The history now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the stityt yoogit, to the other family distinguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
roortivii, who was the son of Ila, the grand-daughter of Voivits- 
wiitt, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made Priyagit 
his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, mm 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third age, 


The kshitriyt kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
che present age, or the kilee yoogii, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Missiilman conquest. at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties: after the 
kshiitriyts, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Migiidhi: family; next 
succeeded the Gouttimit dynasty, the patrons of the Bouddhit 
heresy ; then the Miiyoorti dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, Shtkadityi, a royal stranger, from the 
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Kfjaiabo nsountains obtained the kingdom; but who, in his turn, 
Widesteoyed by Salivahiinti, the king of Pritist’hant. The 
tw text familics were yogéés, the following one voidytis, 
mad the Inst family of Hindoo kings, sitting on the throne 
OF Delhi, were rajpoots. 


It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu- 
lations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
rants: for the framers had no intention of assisting their 
countrymen to acquire a knowledge of history; the record was 
purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
here. The early division of Hindoost’hanit into many inde- 
pendent kingdoms also increascs this dithculty; for through 
‘what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be madc ? 


The Shiktee-Stimbhédii, one of the tintriis, contains a list 
ef fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largest sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work, The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungt, 
Biingt, Kilingi, Kértilt, Stirvésht, Kashméérti, Kamii-roopit, 
Mitharashtrii, Andhrti, Sourashtrit, Goorjjiirt, Troilingii, 
Miliitiyana, Kirnatii, Uvtintéé, Vidiirbhi, Mtiroo, Abhééri, 
Maliivi, Chol, Piinchalii, Kambojii, Viratii, Pandyt, Vidéhi- 
BASdmee, Valhékii, Kiratti, Viiktignanti, Khoorasant, Bhotii, 
Chan, Amirogi, or Mitha-Chééni, Népalti, Sheélibitti, 
Gourt, Mitha-Koshiili, Migtidht, Ootkiili, Shréé-K oontili, 
Rint, Konktint, Koikéyti, Shddri-Sénii, Kooroo, Singhili, 
Poolindti, Kit’hi, Miitsyi, Midrié, Souvéérti, Liilamit, Virv- 
virti, and Soindhijvit. 


The author begs leavé to refer the reader to the first chapter 
efthis volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
Sor ether ‘observations on the subject. He cannot, however, 
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refrain from gdding his earhest wieh, that some Siiagekeltit’ 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawn 

entirely fiom Hindoo sources, persuaded as he is, that: the 

pooranits, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 

afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, ot supply 

numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 

nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this 

kind, he would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 

rani and every historical poem. This would shorten the work 

to the English scholar; who, baving all these materials before, 

him, would see at once whcther these hidden treasures could: 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of 
this very ancient and tnteresting people. 


From the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo 
kings, though absolute, were restrained by laws and priesty 
verily believed to be divine ;—the laws contaived some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chrie« 
tian;—the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associn. 
tions exceedingly pernicious to society:—but, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju« 
dicial, and social institutions of the Hindoos, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities,—which invested the monarch with absolate 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject, 
which permitted domestic slavery,—whkich consigned one half, 
vig. the female population, to a state of perpetual servitude aftd 
ignorance, and nine tenths of the male pepulaties to mental, 
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civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been es- 
sentially vicious and intolerable, 


Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most heartfelt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati- 
tude not only witen he contrasts the British Government with 
the absolute and rapacious tyrannics of the former Hindoo and 
Mistilman princes; but he feels it, as one who has long wit- 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern- 
ment,® which, with incessant solicitude, cndeavours to mect, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted‘ indi- 
viduals, can possibly mect), the wants and cincumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire, 


There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company's 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving 
at the cupidity of the native ofhcers, but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasmg, and he 1s happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the subject fiom the establishment of the 
College of Fort Wilham. The influcnce of this institution on 


d The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
ja lis speech delivered to the students of the Gollege of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, baye fornied fo: him an smpeishable wicath of honour ; 
and it caupot.be doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this most 
excellent address was delivered, will, by aeting up to these dignified senti- 
ments, make the vely name of Biitons dear to the latest posterity of ou 
Inchar subjects, 


e The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and 
thelr excessive cupidity, instead of being faithful assistants to the Supenor 
Magistrates, have always been the greatest scouiges of the country. 
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the Honburable Company’s civil servants under this Precidency 
is now seen to be great and salutary indeed. Formerly, a young 
man, after his arrival in India, could remain 10 privacy at the 
capital just Jong enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spnait; and, thus 
prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every piivate and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa- 
minations there, form the character of the individual, and he 
proceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students 
and of the whole English community followmg him; and with 
this dcep conviction also, that every step of his further advance- 
ment 1n the service must depend entirely on lis merits. 


Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the man who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove st unnecessary. — 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, &c large and populous districts, should 
know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands,—that those young men who 
should become magistrates and judges should know the laws 
which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintif and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessai y.—If it was desirable that the govern- 
ment should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts,—and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach of controul, should first be biought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affa.is with discretion, then 
the college was necessary,—If it was important to the happr- 
ness of the governed, that they should be able to make appli- 
cation to ther magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors,—that the 
subjects should not always be reminded that their governors 
were nien of a strange specch,—that native men of learning 
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should be patronized, and their diligence. excited to give to the 
wodld-tie stores of Hindoe literature, asd‘to lay epeti the most 
extensive system of idolatry on earth,—or, if it was important 

te: the iaterests of science, that Europeans in situations of 
influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be 
capable: of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, 
then the college was necessary—If it wag of the last conse- 
quence tethe happiness of the uatives, that the servants of the 
Gompany ‘should be able to select with wisdom the vast multi- 
tude of inferior native officers spread over the country,—or, in 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of Britam, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the college of Fort- 
‘William was necessary, and the most noble Marquis Wellesley 
Geserves the. thanks of every native, of every Briton, and of 
every man of learning in the world. 


Still the author feels it lis duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub- 
ject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly 
conceives, with the further improvement of the country: he 
would recommend—that the whole body of Hindoo and Misiil- 
man law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
' Isid before a select body of law officers, assisted by the oldest 
and the most enlightened of the HonourableCompany’s servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and crimmal jaw suited to the present circumstances of 
odr Indian empire; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Offcers.of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England ; 
=that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
bwo copies of it deposited in each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge and first law 
officers to be aleo supplied with copies; and further, that every 
student be expected to read this code thriee over during his 
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stay in the college, and to attend regular lectures in which it 
shall be explained ;—thet the proceedings of every court of law 
be conducted in the language of the district in which each court- 
house is situated ; that every Judge understand, and every at- 
torney plead in this language; that the proceedings be open 
to all, and that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heatd, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously to the ope: 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
officers in the legitimate meaning of this code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of justice without a certificate fiom this college ;—that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common af present, and so exceedingly destructive of the 
happiness of the subject ;—that no person be appointed to the 
office of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the most respectable in- 
habitants of the town or village where such officer is to be 
placed ;—that some mode be sought of interesting*the inhabit- 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting 
different objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported by an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves. 


The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that it is the duty of the Government totimprove the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a leng and painful delay, was 
hailed with joy by every philanthropist. It is impossible w 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the goed 
of others be not included in that object: but how much mere 
true is this of nations than of individuals.—The Marquis of 
Hastings, in his late most excellent address to the Students of 
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the College, very feclingly takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons, and urges with great force the policy, the ne- 
cessity, and the divine obligation of raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire; and the author is 
happy to obscive, that, under his Lordship’s administration, ex- 
periments have been nade to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India‘ in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the tree of life, the very leaves of which aie said to 
be “ for the healing of the nations.” 


Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindoo and Misiilman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, m the 
shghtest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it should 
shiver to atoms, but it now appears that these apprehensions, 
ike many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, aie wholly groundless It 1s now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, hke all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with mht, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the cffulgence of its rays; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Man, in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime. im the effoits of the wisc and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the great dificulty lies in 
discovering his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to 


the end, 


Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized in 
imparting to them, first, knowledge, and then sacred principles 5 
and in this God-like work, Schools, as well as the extensive 


£The Vidyaliiyu, 1 the Hinpoo CoLtrce, and the Scnoot Boox So- 
wi2TY, in Calcutta, reflect also the lnghest honow on those who oiiginat- 
ed as well as on those who conduct these institutions. The Schoo] Book So- 
ciety, 1t 18 understood, owes its ougin to that distinguished lady, the Mai- 


ehioness of Hastimes, 
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circulation of elementary works on the first principles of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patronized wherever 
power, or influence, or property, has been by a gracious Provi- 
dence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how much 
more is he the friend of man, who sows, 1n a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which 1s to spring 
up and bear frit unto life eternal. : 


The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools: an involuntary at- 
tachment necessarily takes place between the pe1son who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person who has read 
Park's travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomedan schools in Afiica, in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It 1s a singular fact, that 
in all the conquests which they have been able to retam, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their own 
disposition: the difference in temper and character between the 
Mitstilman and the Hindoo_in Bengal, though both were once 
Hindoos, is quite astonwhing, and can only be attributed to 
education ; 1t 1s the same change of characte: which 1s s0 visible 
in the native Africans after receiving imstruction in the Ma- 
homedan schools 


At some future time, these native schools may also be cx- 
pected to supply a super race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficentgzovernment. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging, but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,’ is, and has 
always becn, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good can scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police. Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
ou every offender, half of it to go to the mformcr. 


The Seconp Cuaptenr of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the 
climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the cast. 


The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla- 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences following the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplicd into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelly and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest horror. And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous feel.ng, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise-worthy actions, inflicts a punishment worse 
than death itself,—has found apologists even amongst en- 
lightened Britons. 


Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of mati, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious duties 
defined. The rules for the practice of these duties are so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, 
at profitable ; for transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
The mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with 
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peysons Hot of thesame order, however enlightened, or virtuous, 
er venerphle for age, exposes a man ta excision from his wife, 
children, father, mother, and every other tender relation; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in- 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh ! 
these mild and humane Hindoos!!) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors must be braved by a pergon 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
~—all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion, 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
monarchs, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 
that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and ‘a vagabond on the 
face of the earth ;” all that is revolting to human nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the 
fear of perishing through want, and mm being excluded from the 
most distaut hope of returnmg to home and friends on this side 
death,—all these terrors must have been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re~ 
ligion. 


But let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
eaten them through : there arc indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number of 
transgressurs, these barbarous Jaws cannot be much longer en- 
forced .— 


1. The social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the 
Hiudoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opporyuaity 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong prapen- 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators ; and in these private meetings, the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 


2, Eaily mariiages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, 1t too frequently happens, that the affections, in- 
stead of fixing upon the law-given witc, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontiouled choice: here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested in secret. 


3. The love of proscribed food sn many instances becomes 2 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast- many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat ficsh and 
other forbidden food ; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, ‘“ These are the remains of the of- 
ferings presented to my guardian deity ” 


4, The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 
the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 
desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous mtercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which ts the case with 
thousands, especially i. Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
as thoughout the native army . hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it 1s 
generally connived at, especially as it 1s chicfly done at a 
distance from the offender's relations 


5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeitue of the pri- 
vileges it bestows: social mtercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns Cast 1s destroyed by teaching religi- 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near relations, &c. &c. And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in toany cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess, 


From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules of 
which are ‘at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter distige 
and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wondér. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
another credit, as a matter of convenence, for being in pos- 
session of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of everence for its rules, 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the laws of the cast 
were allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos would 
be found in the whole of Bengal whose cast is not forfeited: this 
is well known and generally acknowledged. 


The author hag devoted qne hundred pages, making the 
Tutrp CHAPTER of this volume, to a description of the Manners 
and Customs of the Hindoos; and upon these he here offers a 
few remarks in addition to those which close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not; but would it not be the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be- 
tween the civilized and the savage state? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter? The Hindoo manner¥ 
strongly remind us of his distinction. 


The Hindeos are said’te exercise much tenderness towards 
wonten in a efate of pregnancy; aot, however, from any high 
sensibility ia referenee te the sex,bot ftom an anxious concern 
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to secure the safe birth of a child, hoping it will be 8 son, to 
whom they may cominit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatory. The rejection, with a degree 
of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility , while the terrors felt by all parties 
on: these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical-science among the Hindoos, The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lesson to Christians, as welf as an excitement to gra- 
titude for better knowledge, In giving names to their cluldren, 
also the Hindoos shew a marked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and 
their hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour 
1t with his favour. 


Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequently attribute their misfortunes to the 
ptayers of envious persons. If they are afterward biessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness. In the same spirit, these poor people 
place on the end ofa stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaket, 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the crop 
How effectually would the reception of one passage of scripture 
eradicate all these fears: ‘‘ The prayers of the wicked are an 
abommation to the Lord”" How absent from the minds of 
this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy dispo- 
sitions in our approaches to the Almighty. 


Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their 
offspring: but this fondness, confining itd cares to the body, 


5 Thrpe.Loprees 1s uot unfiequently given (Teen Kouree). , 


>How, Supkemely important 1t im, that the works-received by a whole 
nation, as ovine, should contain only those semthneute that arc cavable of 
impaiting a syaiem: of perfect morals | 
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leads them to feed their children to excess; ‘to indulge them 
with pernicious food, which brings on early diseases; and to 
permit evil tempers to grow without correction: and thus 
maternal affection is converted into the greatest possible bane. 


The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con- 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first prmei- 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gods, mingled with other names, form a spelling lesson: a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
asirkar; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaming a liveli- 
hood, That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls! Their idcas are, that the em- 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa- 
cation: she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow-dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and m- 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might 
become the best part of it are treated as irrational, and con- 
verted into beasts of burden. 


The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages. Their laws recognize nothing as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites. A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her hushand, but as his slave, or ag @ crea- 
ture belonging to his biriim-mtihil. The Hindoo legislatures 
congidered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species; but still they denied to man the privilege pos- 
sessed by an inferior auimal, that of choosing its mate. ‘These 
laws appear to have had two sources: those relating to offer- 
ings, which declare that the bramhiins are the mouths of the 
gods, must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests; but 
their marriage Jaws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage as 
irksome as possible. 


In the directions given by the shastrii respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of 
male offspring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
i1 the marriages of the Iugher orders, respecting family rank ; 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern. Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast, or, if one party consent to sink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gain. As a proof 
how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hinduvos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooléénii, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti- 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females,’ that wives are scarcely to be found for young bram- 
biins not kooleénits; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 


iit is ‘the same priociple in part which immolates the widow on the 
fanerat pile—the hovony of the family ls concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is promoved, when they can boast that a 
SH1€é, or a succession of sutzés has been found amongst them. 
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suspicious of each other, striking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen, 


The early age at which marriages are contracted, not only 
prevents, as has been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre- 
gular second marriages, but what is, if possible, still worse, 
many of these children aie left in a state of unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, to certain seduction and infamy 


The wedding ceiemonieg cxlnbit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism The noise of the horrid 
drum at the houses of the parents for two or three days to- 
gether, preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism. These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremonies 
of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being struc 
with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with th 
midnight procession. 


The expenses attendant on marriages are a grievous burden 
on this people: the rich feel the burden, but a poor, man is 
overwhelmed by it: it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years; for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormous interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent.—The borrowmg system is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this 1s one of the most fruitful sources of 
their poverty, immorality, and misery. To defray the debts 
incurred at the buth, marriage, and death of one grown up 
child, if the father survive him, often requires the labour of 
several years. The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, therefore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous custom 
or superstition. Though several thousand of roopces may 
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have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after mar- 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happy: the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise, and smoke, 
ot is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhiins and 
relations. 


Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three 
wives live in one house with the husband, is invariably pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery. Our Enghsh advocates for this 
practice always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident 
wife; but surely the argument ought to be, Would two or more 
wives living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband ? 
See the article on this subject in this volume. 


Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, are 
contracted as svon as the ceremonies of purification have been 
performed. How often are we reminded of the want of senti- 
ment and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the 
Hindoos. 


Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to consult 
the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for the cele- 
bration of their marnages, Gurls sometimes pray that the gods 
would choose for them good husbands. 


There 1s still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling: we allude to 
their funerals. We may add the fact, that the wood which is 
to burn the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dymg man, who is thus treated like an English criminal 
when his coffin 1s carried with him to the place of execution. 


The Hindoos divide the year into twelve months, each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parts of fiftecn days, according to the increase and 
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decrease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by wecks, 
they acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after the 
sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors: Riivee-varti (Sunday), is 
named from Riivee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon ‘ idol of the sun ;;—Somii-varii (Monday), from Somi, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon ‘ idol of the moon ;}— 
Miingitlii-varti (Tuesday), from Miingili, the Hindoo 
Mars, and Tuesday, from the Saxon god Tuesco;—Boodhii- 
varti (Wednesday), from Boodhit, the Hindoo Mercury, and 
Wednesday from Woden ;— Vnihtispitee-varii (Thursday), from 
Vrihiispiitec, the Hindoo Jupiter, and: Thursday, from Thor »— 
Shookrit-varii (Friday), from Shookrii, the Hindoo Venus, and 
Friday from the goddess Frga;—Shiince-varit (Saturday), 
from Shiinee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Satuiday from the Saxon 
god Seater, ‘ fondly of some supposcd to be Saturnus,’ says 
Richard Verstegan, in the dedication to king James of his 
work, ‘ Of the Originall of Nations”—The Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty diindiis or eight prihiiriis, cach 
pribirt making about three of our Enghsh hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether long or short. 


The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays, and did they pos- 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations Their childien 
are exccedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro- 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, 
were capable of the deepest rescarches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 


The dress of the rich 1s really graccful, and well suited to 
the climate; but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of their clothmg, The mrational animals are in this 
respect in better cncumstances, even when eaposed day and 
nisht to the elements, than the gicat body of the Hindoos 
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The great exposure of the body alap,, us it prevails among the 
poor, is very offensive to the sight of Europears. « 


The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, 
has been generally noticed, though the effect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proweness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent nse among themselves of the foulest strains 
of obloquy. Nor does their politeness arise so much from ur+ 
banity of disposition, as from early disciphne and example; 
and, we must add, that in many respects, according to Euro- 
pean ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest infraction of 
good manners. 


The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, beingmei- 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient in .their interior ar- 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows 
and doors are contemptibly small, the 100ms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices ; but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The ‘poor suffer exceedingly 
from the dampness of their floors, and from the thinness of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no- 
thing of the comfort of a bedstead; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag- 
nant water often made close to their doors.—The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern- 
ment the deplorable state of the poor in these respects; and he 
submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula- 
tion committed to the direction of the village constables, might 
hot prevent many diseases, and remave a great portion of the 
misery which arises from these and similar errors. 


The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from reering 
poultry, and but few possess the sonverience of a kitchen 
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garden: hence their comforts are much abridged, and their 
houses look aaked and desolate. 


In the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son has assigned to him a’kind of patriarchal authority, In 
some instances several branches of ‘the original stock live toge- 
ther, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But 
these families are not in general happy: humian nature is teo 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. : 


In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. Lo these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, a@fd are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 


Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, 
their coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a censiderable degree civilized; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that there i ingle booksellet’s shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta Spa es crac for the sale 
of English books.—The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or of forming open squares for markets: the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they are utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti- 
tute of plaister, and remaining unfinished for years, never of- 
fends their sight; nor does it appear ever to occur to them, that 
an unsightly or an offensive object should be removed into a 
less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is ‘any other line of beauty except a straight 
one; nor that any other benefit can be derived from them than 
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what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order, and seldom consult the nature of the soil; 
the only enquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 


The author has nearly filled thirty pages of this chapter with 
remarks on country scenery ;~-with a collection of proverbial 
sayings descriptive of manners ;—with conversations on different 
subjects ;~-with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and 
with an account of pantomimical entertainments; and he has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on their funeral ceremonies,—adding reflections 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day 
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Part I. 
Distorp. 
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Cuar. I.—Secr. I. 


AT the close of the preceding kiilpii,s Vishnoo was 
sleeping on the waters of the deluge, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Brimha, 
who, in the form of Narayiinii, created, by his word, 
Shiintikt, Stinatiint, Siiniindti, and Siintit-koomarii ; 
but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate; in consequence of which Briimha, to 
obtain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities ; and continued them 
for a very long period, but without effect ; till at length he 
burst into a flood of tears: from these tears a number of 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god Roodrii. 
At the request of his father, Roodrii continued the work 
of creation; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily, 


2 A giand scvolution of time. 
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that Briimha was obliged to resume it.” he created water, 
fwe, @ther, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, 
seas, mountains, trees, climbing-plants, divisions of time, 
dey, night, months, years, yoogiis, &c. He formed 
Diikshit by his breath ; Murééchee and Utree proceeded 
from his eyes; Ungira front his head; Brigoo from his 
beart; Dhiirmii from his breast; Siingkiilpit from his 
mind ;, Pooliistyti from the air in his body ; Pooltihit from 
the air which is inhaled into the body; Kriitoo from air 
expelled downwards, and Vitshisht’hii from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the qualtty of darkness, and created 
the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body possess- 
ing the quality of truth, he created certam gods, and, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind; he next as- 
sumed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity, and created men. ‘To this succeeded the crea- 
tion of birds, cows, horses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub- 
stances, forms of verse, &c.; yiikshiis also, and pisha- 
ehiis, gtindhiirviis, tipsitras, kinniirtis, serpents, &c. to 
all of whom he appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
however that men did not yet propagate, he divided his 
hedy into two parts, one of which became a female, 
Shiitii Roopa, and the other a male, Swaytimbhoovi.° 


The eurth still remained covered by the waters,’ and 
Sway iimbhoovii, anxious to obtain its emersion, addressed 
himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 


® What a striking coutrast does the perplexity of these creatois form to 
the divine fiat—‘ Let there be hght, aud there was hght!” 

* See the Koorma poorani. 

4 Tt may seem unaccountable that Brimha did not first rane the earth, 
aad then ucate the beings who were to occupy it; but the Hindoo histo- 
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favour, he obtained a boat, containing the védils, into 
which he, together with his wife, and Ulirkit and Mar- 
ktindéyti, two sages who had survived the deluge, entered ; 
they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish, (an incarnation 
of Vishnoo,) and then prayed to Briimha for the emer- 
sion of the earth. As the reward of their devotions, Vish- 
noo, assuming the form of the boar, with his tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shastriis,° on the thousand heads of the serpent-god 
Uniintit; while others declare,’ that it remains suspended 
in the ar by the invisible hand of Ged. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth 1s cir- 
cular and flat, hike the flower of the water-lily, in which 
the petals project beyond each other : its circumference is 
4,000,000,000 of miles. Jn the centre is mount Soo- 
méroo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending 128,000 below it. It is 128,000 
ntiles in c.rcumference at its base, and 256,000 wide at 
the top. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnoo, 
Shivi, Indri, Ugnee, Ytimti, Noiritti, Vtiroonti, Vayoo, 
Koovérit, Eeshii, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about one-third the height of the mountain. At its base 
are the mountains Miindiirii, Giindhii-madiiat, Vipooltt, 
and Sooparshwti; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 


rans declare, that the work of creation was performed 10 one of the higher 
heavens, untouched by the waters of the deluge, and that the creatures 
were afterwards let down to the eaith. 


© The pooiants and poetical works. 


1 ‘The wiiter of the Sdiiyt-sddbavtd, and other astronomers. 
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are called Jiimboo-dwéépi. The Hindoo geographers 
further add, that beyond this sea are six other seas, divid- 
ing from each other, in a circular form, six other coun- 
tries, as Pliikshii-dwéépt, surrounded by Ikshoo, the sea 
of sugar-cane juice; Shalmiili-dwéepii, by Soora, the 
sea of spirituous liquors; Kooshii-dwéépi, by Ghritii, 
the sea of clarified butter; Krounchi-dwéépi, by Diid- 
hee, the sea of curds; Shakii-dwéépii, by Doogdii, the 
sea of milk ; and Pooshkirii-dwéépti, by Jalarniivii, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a couniry of gold, as large as the rest of 
the earth; then a circular chain of mountains, called 
Loka-lokii; and then the land of darkness, or hell.2 


To this description may be added the situation of the 
heavenly bodies: The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth; the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant from the sun, the space between which is called 
Bhooviir-lokii, and is the residence of the siddhiis.” The 
distance from the sun to the moon is 800,000 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi- 
cular line with the sun, by which the light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
800,000 miles: 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (Boodht); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Venus (Shookrif); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Mars (Miingiilti). At the same distance, ascending, is 
Jupiter (Vrihtis-piitee); 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn (Shiinee); and 800,000 miles above Saturn is 
Ursa major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 


*« See the Markiindéyi-poorant and Shrzé-bhagivita, 


® A race of demi-gods. 
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seven rishees ;’ 800,000 miles above these is Dhroovi, 
the polar-star. The space from the sun to Dhroovit is 
called Siirgii-lokii. At the destruction of the world, the 
earth, and every thing between it and this star, is de- 
stroyed: 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovii, the chief gods 
reside. Beyond this is the residence of the sons of 
Briimha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,200,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other sons of Biiimha. The highest eleva- 
tion, the residence of Briimha, is 4,800,000 miles above 
the last-mentioned heaven,« Some affirm, that all these 
regions also are destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 


Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by the pooranis, and trace the progress of human 
events as laid down in these writings : 


Swayiimbhoovi, from the védiis found in the boat, 
formed the work known at present by his name,' and go- 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he gave himself up to a life of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son, Priyti-vriiti, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of Vishwi-kiirma, the Hindoo Vul- 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life, and the others governed 
the seven divisions of the earth under their father, who 
gave Plikshii-dwéépii to Médha-tit’hee ; Kooshii to Jo- 
tishman; Krounchii to Dootiman; Shakii to Bhiivyit; 
Pooshktirti to Siviili; Shalmiilit to Viipooshman, and 
Jiimboo to Agnidhri. After reigning 1,200,000,000 


4} Canomzed saints. * See the Bramhii-poorana. 


1 The tnstitutes of Minoo. 
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years, Priyii-vriiti placed his youngeat brother, Oottanii- 
padti, over his seven sons, abandoned the world, and, by 
the power of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. 
Oottanii-padit was succeeded by his son, Driivii, who 
reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootktilii, the 
son of Diiivii, reigned a short time, and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic ; his son, Viitstirii, had five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooshparnnii, succeeded to the kipg- 
dom, and was followed by his eldest son, Vooshtit. Hus 
son, Chiikshooshii, at the close of his reign was exalted 
to the state of a miinoo, and was succeeded in the king- 
dom by Oolmockhii, the eldest of his eleven sons. After 
him reigned Urgit, whose son, Vénii, was so abandoned 
that his father, through grief, renounced the world, and 
retired to a forest. Wéuii forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of 1eligion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone; but, being cursed by Doorvasii and 
other sages, he died. The hingdom being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the dead body of Vénit 
two children, a son and a daughter: the son’s name was 
Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the first Hindoo ding, those 
who had preceded him being considered rather as patni- 
archs than kings. Prit’hoo divided his kingdom into se- 
parate provinces, taught, his subjects the use of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, &c., and raised his empire to the 
highest state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times, he placed his 
son, Vijitashwi,"-on the throne, and, entering a forest, 
obtained celestial happiness. Ubhidhanit, the next 
monarch, had six sons; the eldest, Vrishiidii, who suc- 


= This son conquered fndra, the king of heaven, and hence obtained this 
name, 
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ceeded to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities. His ten sons 
had all one name, Priichéta ; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Diikshii was 
the last of the race of Oottanti-padii. After the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of Priy tivriitti governed alone 
the kingdoms winch had been assigned to them. 


Médhatit’hee, the sovereign of Pliikshti, had seven 
sons, Shantiibhiiyii, Shishirti, Sookhodiiyti, Niindi, 
Shivii, Kshémithii, and Dhioovii. He divided his territo- 
ries mio seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
naines of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chaims of mountains, cailed 
Gomédii, Chiindrii, Nariidti, Doondoobhee, Somiikii, 
Soomiina, and Voibhrajii; and by seven rivers, Unoo- 
tiipta, Slikhéé, Vipasha, Tridiva, Kriimoo, Priisrita and 
Sookrita. 


Viipooshmanii had also seven sons, Shwétii, Rohitii, 
Jéemootti, Miiritti, Voidyootii, Maniisti, and Soopritbhii, 
among whom he also divided his kingdom, which contain- 
ed the sane number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of 
his brother. The bramhtins in these countries were light 
coloured; the kshétriytis, 1ed; the voishytis, yellow, and 
the shoddiits, (as might be expected) blach. 


The sovereigns of Kooshit, Krounchii, and Shaki, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king- 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven nivers, like the other dwéépus. 


In these five dwcepiie the manners of the tréta-y oog it 
VOL. JIN. D 
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always prevail; the people live to the age of 5000 years ; 
nordo they then die through disease, which is unknown 
here. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, 
satyrs, &c. reside here. 


Shiiviilii had two sons, Mithavéétii and Dhatitikcc. His 
kingdom was divided by a circular chain of mountains, 
400,000 mies high. The eldest son obtained the central 
part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it: his 
subjects ved 10,000 years; were of one cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue: in short, they were equal 
to the gods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 


Agnéédhrii divided Jiimboo-dwéépii into nine parts, 
and distributed them among his nine sons born of a ce- 
lestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshii, Hitiree, 
Rooroo, Hiriimiiyti, Riimyikii, Uavriti, Bhidrii-shivi 
and Kétoomalii. These nine sons married the nine 
daughters of Sooméroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall 
now trace, had a son named Rishiibhii, who married 
Jiiytintec, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
heaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two 
of whom became brambhiins, and ninc hermits. The 
other nine were Bhiriitu, Koosha-viirtti, Laviirtti, 
Miliyi, Kétoomali, Bhiidrii-sénti, Indrii-sprik, Vidiir- 
bhi, and Keckiiti. Rishiivii divided his kingdom into 
nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son Bhtiriitit ; 
who, however, retaining the nominal supremacy in his 
own hands, gave éight parts to his brethren, while he 
governed only one part, which received the name ol 
Bhariitii-viirshii, or the country of Bhariitii, and embraced 
the whole of India from the Himaliiyi mountains to the 
sea. 
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Description of India® In the centre are Mitsyi, 
Kormitkitii, Koolya, Kashéé,: Uyodhya, Ut’hiirva, 
Kiilingii, Miistikii, Vrikii, Médiimatri, Mandiivyi, 
Shallii, Pashiihii, Oojjihant, Viitsii, Kamyi, Khati, 
Yamoonti, Miidhyii-sartiydoti, Shdoriisénii, Mat’hoorii,* 
Dhiirmariinyti, Joushiki, Shouriigréévi, Goohii, Shiki, 
Voidéhii, Panchalti, Siinkitii, Ktinktimarooti, Kalitkootii, 
Pashiindii, Kapisht’htikiit, Kooroo, Vahyiti, Oodooswitri, 
Jiinu, and Eliistima.® 


In th» eastare, Chandrit-poort, Khiisti, Miigitidht, Shi- 
vee, Mowhilti, Btiditni-diintoor it, Prag-jotishii,, Pooroo- 
shadii .ti, Poornotkiitti, Bhtidrii-gourit, Oodiiy i, Kashayii, 
Méntihit, Umbishthi, Tamiilptii, Ekpadiipi, and 


ue 


Virdhiimani. 


In the south-east are, Biingt," Jiithiri, Modliikii 
Chédee, Oorvii-kantii, Andhri,* Vindhyti, Vidiirbhu, 
Narikélii, Dhiirmii-dweépi, [likha, Vaghrii-greévii, ; Troi 
poorti, Nishiidt, Nitikiisthoont, Disharnnii, Htinki, 
Nindi, Kakoli, Uliika, and Viirniishivirt. 


In the south are, Liinka,’ Karajinii, Kélikii, Nikiti, 
Miliiyii Diirddoort, Kitirkotikii, Bhrigooktkshi, Kon- 
gtigit,* Shitviirit, Vénna, Uviintéd, Dasii-poorii, M theé- 
ktitti, Ktirnatii,> Goniidti, Chitrii-Koott, Cholii, Koliigi- 
ree, Krotinchii, Jittadhiinti, Nasthi, Yojiint, Voidoorytt, 
Kolii, Chiirmi-piittii, Giini-rajyt, Krishnti, Gouri, 
Rishiib} ti, Singhiili, Kanchéc, Trilingii,° Koonjiiri, and 
Kookshee. 


* See the Markindéyti poorani o Benarcs. 
» Rami’s capital. Oude, % Krishnii’s capital, ’ A place near Delfi. 
5 Jiimik-poort. ' Assam. » Bengal * Telinga. 
Ceylon. * Malabar. 2 Konhtnt. » Carnata,. © Telinga 
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In the south-west are, Kambojti, Pinhiivii, Viiriiva- 
mookhii, Sindhoo, Souvéérii, Aniirtti, Viinita-mookhi, 
YVaviinii, Sagi ti, Shoodrii, Kiirnit-prodhiiyti, Viirviri, 
Kiratiti, Partidt, Shtindt, Parshéshwiirt, Ktili, Choo- 
chookti, Hémiiginka, Sindhookali, Roivitii, Sourashtrii, 
Diiriidit, and Mitharntiv tt. 


In the west are, Miiniméghi, Kshooradree, Khiinjiinii, 
Upiiranti, Hoshiiyti, Shantihit, Ulips ist ht, Konhili, 
Piuchtintidti,’ Viirtinti, Pariidti, Tarttkshoo, Vahyiingi- 
tii, Sarviirti, Sashmivéshtiiht, Ekéhshitintt, Shiisht-roohii, 
Déerghii-gi éeyii, and Choohki. 


Inthe north-east are, Mandiivyit, Toot’hara, Ushmi- 
kalantdii, Hila, Chiirmitbiinga, Oolocha, Mooroohoor- 
ma, Phiilgoont, Morit, Goorakiilika, Déérghti-roma, 
Vayii, and Rithijtinis. 


In the north are, Himtivanii, Koilasii, Dhiinooshman, 
Viisooman, Krounchii, Kooriivti, Kshoodrii-veent, Vitsti- 
toyti, Koikéy i, Bhogii-prisChii, Yamoonii, Untit r-dwecpil, 
Trigurti, Uanyya, Saryiina, Ushw i-mookha, Doséviikii, 
Vatiidhani, Shiirtidhanti, Pooshhidii, Viinitkoiratii, 
Unoolomii, Tithshiishcéla, Midrti, Vénookashtitt, Diin- 
dthii, Pingitla, Nulithi, Bhootipoolitthi, Kolahtki, 
Shatili, Weémitaliki, Jiishomitce, Gandharti, Ktrtisii, 
Giriidii, Youdhéyii, Shamitkii. 


In the north-west are, Kimniiriit, Piishoopali, Kééchii- 
kii, Diriidii, Shiiviili, Kooltita, Viiniirashtrii, Briimhi- 
poorti, Viiniivadyii, Vishit, Koulindii, Priigyiibili, 
Diirvva, Unniijzeviiki, Ekiipadi, Khiisti, Swiirnt- 
bhoumii, Ytiviint, Hingtt, Chécriipraviiriint, Trinétrit, 
Powitivi, and Gindhiirvi. 


* Punab * Governed by a queen. 
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The same pooranii gives the names of some other 
countries, scattered up and down at the feet of moun- 
tains, in different parts of India; the Briimhii pooranii 
and Kishkindhya chapter of the Ramayitaii,” contain 
different lists of names; but these works give us no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation of 
these countries ; nor do they agree im the names of coun- 
tries mentioned as lying in the same direction. 


Mounians in India. Kolahiilti, Vosbhrayii, Miindtirii, 
Dirdoorti, Vatiikiiimii, Voidyootii, Momakii, Soortimt, 
Tiinhiipr tisV hi, Nagi, Godhiinti, Pooshpit, Door juyiinty, 
Roiviitii, Ur voodit, Reshytimoohi, GominvVha, Kaoti- 
shoilii, WKiittismiinti, Shree, Kolii, Mithéuditi, Mtaliyt, 
Stijhyt, Giindimanit, Rakshii, Vindhyii, and Partpatrii. 
These mountains and their vallies contam many tnhabi- 
tants. 


Ritas. From Himalityé descend the following rivers : 
Gtinga, Si uswiitCe, Sindhoo, Chind:ti-bhaga, Yiimoona, 
Viparha, Vitiista, Orravitte?, Gomitec, Dhoottipapa, 
Bahooda, Drishiidyiitce, Vipaha, Sébita, Nichcera, 
Giindiihé@, Kou-lkec, Védiiviitéc, Mitriignce, Vénna, 
Niindincé, SiidanéOa, Mithee, Para, Chiirmtins ites, 
Koopée, Vidisha, Veétritvtitec, Shipia, Uviinte, Pa- 
trashriiya, Shonii,? Niirmiida, Switviisha, Kripa, Miin- 
dakhineé, and Diisharnna = Fromincunt PeAshé descend 
Chitrotptila, Tiimiisa, Kitiimoda, Shiirécrtija, Shookt- 
miutce?, Kooshiilec, Tiidiva, and Kitimoo. From mount 
Vindhyit descend Shipra, Pity oshuce, Nirvindhya, Tapeé, 


* The latter account . said to have been given to Ramii by the monkey 
Soogréévti, who of course, in cunsequence of his agility, was sery capable 
of surveyimg countries. 

© A male liver. 
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Sililidhaviteé, Vénna, Voitiiriinéé, Shinéevaleé, Koo- 
moodwiitéé, Miihagoureéé, and Untiishiva. From mount 
Miliyi descend the Godaviireé, Bhéemiiriit’hee, Krish- 
nii-vénna, Toongii-bhiidra, Soopriiyoga, Vajhiikara, 
Krittimala, T'amriipiirnnéé, Pooshpiijatée, and Ootpi- 
Javiiteé. From mount Mihkéndra descend Pitrisoma, 
Rishikoolya, Ikshoona, Tridiva, Langiilineé, and Biing- 
shiikiira. From mount Shooktsamani, Koomaréé, Niin- 
diiga, Miindiivahineé, Kripa, and Piilashineé. All 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others :—bathing in them re- 
moves all sin. 


Bhuritit had five sons: after reigning 10,000 years, 
he placed Soomiitee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
he relaxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed 
into a deer 1n the following birth, he was born a bram= 
hiin,'and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
refrain fiom all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amudst these austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomiitee was succeeded by his son Deviitaytt, and was 
followed by Déviidoomntt, Piriimésht hee, Prittecht, 
Priitéehiirtta, Uj iibhoomiin, Oodgeethti, Priisteérti, Vib- 
hoo, Prithooséni, Nitktti, Ritee, Giiy ii,” Chitrit-riithii, 
Stimrat,“ Miiré@chee, Vindooman, Mitdhoo, VGériivriitit, 
Miint hoo, Bhoumitini, Twiishta, Viriija, and Shiitijit. 
With this last prince ended the posterity of Swaytimbhoo- 
vii, the first miinoo, and seventy-one yoogtis of the gods. 


The miinoo Swarochee' began the second miinwintti- 


* A great and successful warrio1. 


* It a8 said of this prince, that he taught his subjects the doctrines ot 
the smritces. 


K A great archer 'Famed for his knowledge of auriferous gems. 
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ri: his son Choitrii reigned 100,000 years; after him 
Kingpoorooshit, Rochismitt," Jiiyiitséni,” and a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. 
This tnfle has been extracted from three works, the 
Shreé-bhagtiviitii, the Maihiindéyi pooranii, and the 
Yogii-vashisht hii Ramayitinti. In this minwintiri, 
Rochiinit was raised to the throne of heaven. ‘The gods 
who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitiis, and the names of the seven rishees were, 
Ooryistimbi, &c. 


The first monarch in the third miinwiintitrii: was 
Oottiimit : he was succeeded by lis son Srinyiiyd, who 
reigned 30,000 years. To hiin suceceded Piiviiuti, who 
founded Pragyotishii, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people of Parsihii and Gandharti from 
foreign invasion. Hotrii, the son of Puvinii, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shanti and Shiv.sityti. The last 
monarch obtained this name on account of his great 
regaid for truth, Dévtirat 1s said to have been a univer- 
eal conqueror. ‘The thiee worhs above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c. 


The fourth munoo was Tamisitt, whose son, Niuri- 
hhatee, reigned 50,000 years. Shantibhiyt, Janoo- 
jenghi, and Vrisht-hhatee succeeded; the latter was 
celebrated for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his hingdom; his son Kétoo built a palace 
“at Aptidjiintka. he rest of the kings of this munwin- 
tur the author has not been able to find. The names 
of Indri, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usu] in the poorants. 


™ A gicat conqueror 
* He cut off his youngest Liother’s arm as a punistiment for theR. 
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In the fifth minwintiri reigned Roiviti, Swiyiing- 
kiroo,? Mitha-véerjiiy Sttyitikii, Viilee, Vindhyii, and 
their successors. 

In the s:ath miinwiinliirti rergned Chakshooshii,1 Poo- 
roo, Soodyoomnii,” Rihoogiini, and a long list of suc- 
cessors. 


Se ae enn nanan 


SECT. 1L.—From Ikshwakoo, the first king of the race 
of the sun, to the end of .the sittyi yoog it. 


Tur present miinwiinttiri is the seventh, over which 
is placed Voiviiswiiti and his posterity, who, m the year 
of the Christian era 1819, had reigned 1,252,616 years. 
Voiviiswitth had uime sons, viz. thshwakoo, Nabhagii, 
Dhrishtii, Stiryatee, Nitrishy tintti, KKtirooshiikit, Prishti- 
dhroo, Nrigii, and Urishtii, among whom he divided the 
earth, placing them, Lowever, mm separate kingdoms in 
Bhariit-viirshii. [hshwahoo obtamed the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poorodoriivii, of the race’ of 
the moon, the son of Voiviiswiitii’s grand-daughter Ila. 


Ikshwakoo founded the city of Uyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom. Sle had 100 sons; the 
eldest, Vihookshee, succeeded to the throne, but at the 
celebration of the funeral rites for his father, cating of 
the flesh which he was sacrificing before it had been 
offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succecded 
by his son Kiikootst’hii, after whom, in a direct line, 


© He built the arty of Vijay tintee PLA great conqueloi. 

9 His hingdum was called Aryitbiuttti, and consisted of the counties 
between the mountains Vindhé and Himalaya 

‘ A powerful sovereign, 

* The characte: of this prince is desciibed in very favourable tertas m the 
Y ogii-vashish¥la Ramay duu. 
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reigned Pritoovanii, Vistiirashwii, Ardrti, Yoobtinashwii, 
Shrabiistii,' Vrihtidiishwt, Koobitilashwit," Drirhashwii, 
Hiryiishwit, Nikoombhbi, and Siinghiitashwit.<Pr tiséntijit,y 
the nephew of the last monarch, succceded, and was fol- 
Jowed by Yoobiinashwii and Mandhata: the latter con- 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his 
wife Chontrii-rittée ; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children born to Shiishii-vindoo. Poorookootsti, the 
eldest of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father; and 
the youngest, Moochookoondii, having, at the intreaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at there hands. He asked them how they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by conquering their ene- 
mies ; but after a little litigation, he condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they Jaid him to rest during two yoogiis. Ina 
direct line, Poorookootsti, Stimbootii, Tridhiinna, Tri- 
yaroonii, and Siityii-vriitii succeeded.  Siityii-vrtitti was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the bramhiins, and obtained no rata during 
twelve years. Vishwamnirii, the sage, placed the mother 
of Stityii-vriitt on the throne ; and he, after a consider- 
wble time had elapsed, applied to his spiritual guide, 
Viishishthii, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state; but was refused. Siityd-vriitti then, rejecting Vii- 
shisht’hii, made Vishwamitrti his spiritual guide, who im- 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new disciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven: he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend- 


' He eiccted a city, andcalled it by his own name. 
Phis hing had a hundred sons, * A gieat archer, 
* This monarch tuined Ins wife into a river, and called it Bahooda. 
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ing, ith his head dowgwerds, helter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide—w be ordered him to ascend again. 
Siityt-vritii did so; but the gods forbad him, and again 
he descended. Atlength, Vishwamitrt, perceiving that 
he was involving himself with the gods, directed Siityi- 
vriit® to remain where he was. This man’s son was the 
famous Hitrishchtindrti,? who ascended the throne, and 


= Thekingdom of Hirishchtindrt extended over the whole earth ; he was 
so famed for lubesality that Vishwamitid, the sage, desirous of seeing the 
extent of 1f, went to him, aud asked a gift. ‘The king promised to grant 
jum whatever he would ask. The sage demanded his kingdom, and it was 
gianted. He then asked for the tee which accompanies a gift; and this the 
king promised to give ina month. But whereshould the king reside, since 
he bad surrendered the earth to Vishwamitrti ? The latter ordered him to 
go to Benares, which was not esteemed a part of the earth. Visliwamutri, 
tearing a piece of cloth into three picces, divided it amongst the king, the 
quecn, and their son, as a garment for each, and the family departed the 
king attempted to take with him a gold diinking cup, but Vishwamitra 
prevented him. They were nearly a month in walking to Benares, where 
they had no sooner arived, than Vishwamitii came, and demanded the 
fee. The hing asking from whence he should procure this, seeing he had 
surrendered his all, the sage diected him to sell his wife. A covetous 
bramliin bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. Vishwamitri 
now complained, that the sum iaised by the sale of the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of 1t ‘The king was then led round the niaiket, with 
a blade of grass 1p his hau, to signify that he was for sale, when a man 
ot the lowest cast bought him, avd made hima swine-herd, and supern- 
tendant of the place where the dead are burnt. With the money thus raised, 
the fee was paid, aud Vishwamuitra returned home. 


The son of Hi ishchitudrts remained with his mother; but the bramhin, 
sher owner, resolving that he should not live idle, seut him daily to gather 
flowers to offer in worship to the gods. Tlus boy used to go, with other 
cluldren, to gather Gowers 1m a forest, near 2 hermit’s hut of leaves, 
where they broke down the tiees, and did mu h nuscinet ; upon which the 
hermit foibad them once, twice, thiice, but they still continued obstinate. 
At last, be denounced a curse on the next boy who should dare to trans- 
gress, and Higehchgndrit’s son was soon bitten by a snake and died. The 
diotressed mother iutreated the bambi, her master, that, as they were 
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was followed in succession by Rohiti, Chitnchoo, Bijtiyt, 
Brikti, and Bohoo. Here closes the Siityii-yoogi, a 
period comprizing 1,728,000 years. 


of the kshiiyd cast, the dead body might net be thrown into the river. 
The brambhau promised to send wood to burn the body, when the mether, 
carrying her child to the landing place where they buin the dead, laid it 
down, and began to weep aloud and bitterly. Hurishclindrd was aroused 
by he: cities, and, going to the sput, saw a female who had biought a dead 
body to be burnt. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the 
corpse. She in vain pleaded, that she was a poor widow, and could give 
nothing; he demanded that she should tear the cloth in two which she 
wore, and give him the half of it, and was proceeding to beat het with the 
iron crow in his hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable 
tale; hei descent ; that she was the wife of king Hirishchtadit, and that 
this dead child was he: son. All the feelings of horror, soiow, and Jove, 
started up in Ins bosum at once, and he confessed to the poor broken- 
hearted mothe), that he was hei husband, the fathe: of the dead child, 
that he was Hinishchind:t  ‘Pue woman was unable to believe lum, but 
he related some cncumstances that had passed betwixt them whea hing and 
queen, fiom which she huew he muse be Hirislichiindra She then put his 
dead son into his aims, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At last, 
resolving to buru themselves with the dead child, they prepared the fire, 
and were about to thow themselses into it, when Yami and Indi& arived, 
aud assored Hau ishehtudiit, that they had assumed these forms, and caiied 
him through these scenes, to try his prety, with which they were now com- 
pletely satisfied ‘They raised the dead child to life, and sent the hing and 
queen to take possession ot theu Kingdom, Hiuishchtind:, having obtained 
his kingdom, reigned some years, after which, he, and all las subjects, a mu 
and won,an of each house excepted, (through the hing’s picty), went to hea- 
ven, When the king arrived in the presence of the vods, they all arose to 
receive him, and Indit was compelled to descend and surrender his throue 
to the king. In the greatest agitation, the gods hethouglit themselves of Na 

rid: no oneappeaied likely to extricate them but Narada. He came, and, 
placing himself before Hanshchtindii, afte: the usual compliments res- 
pecting his health, &c said, ‘* And so you are arrived in heaven, Humsh- 
chitadra '"" “ Yes.” “ But hows it that you are sitting on the throne of 
India?” Tue kiog then, with a degree of pride, began to rehearse lis 
merits ‘* I have given my kingdom (the seven dwéépus} to a bramhta. 1 
* lave sold my own wife, and have been sold myself, to mabe up the fee 
«© attached to agift; { have given to the bramhtins every thing they have 
*¢ asked; I have governed my hingdom according to the shastras; I have 
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SECT. Il.—The history continued to the end of the 
tréta yoogu. 

Tue first king of the tréta, or second age, was Su- 
gurt,” the son of Vahoo. He destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihtyt, &c. and purged his king- 
dom of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by the other a son, named Pinchijint. 
The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in pans of milk, but when grown up were re- 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kipili, the sage. Ptin- 
chijjiinti should have succeeded to the throne, but was 
set aside az incompetent, and the giandchild of Siigtirii, 
Ungshoomanii, obtained the kingdom: he was succeeded 
by Dwilécpii, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: Bhigécriit’hii, the youngest, was 
crowned king. ‘This monarch, by Ins rehgious austeri- 
ties, obtained the descent of Giinga (the Ganges), who, 
by the efficacy of her waters, resuscitated his 60,000 an- 
cestors. Shrootii, the son of Bhiigecriit’hi, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagti, Umbiirééhit, Sindhoodwéépi, Uyootajit, Ri- 
tii-piirnti, Art’hii-ptirnee, Soodasii, Soudasii, Stirvii- 
kiirma, Untiriinyti, Nighni, Uniimitri, Bhoomidbihi, 


“ fed others with my own flesh-———,” [Thc king, when hunting on a 
certain day, tq preserve the life of a deer which a tiger was pursuing, gave 
some of lis own flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger ] While thus re- 
peating his merits, he and lus subjects began to descend Finding himself 
falling, he offered a thousand flattenes to the gods, who at last relented, and 
fixed himin the air with his head downwaids. 

> The Yogit-Vashisht’ha Ramaytna ascribes to Sugtrii many improve- 
ments 10 the arts 

* That is, in her passage from mount Himaliyii to the sea, she tonched 
their ashes, (at what is now called Shwéti-dwéept, or Sagiut island) and 
they were 1aised to life. 
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Dwiléépi, Riighoo, Ujti, and Diishi-rivhi. Dishii- 
riithii had four sons, Ramii, Bhiiriitii, Likshmiint, and 
Shiitrooghni, whose names are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Ramayiinii. Ramii ascended the throne, and 
was succeeded by Kooshii, whose reign closed the tréta 
yoogii, embracing a period of 1,296,000 years.© The 
Ramayiinii gives the dynasty of Siigiirii in the following 
order: Stigirii, Ustimtinjt, Ungshooman, Dwilcepi, 
Bhigécrit bi, Kiikootst’hi, Ritighoo, Kilmashi-padi, 
Shiinkilti, Soodiishint, Ugnee-viirnii, Sheéghriigt, Mit- 
roo, Priishooshrookii, Umbiiréeshii, Ntthooshii, Yiyatee, 
Nabhagi, Uji, and Dishtrithi. 


EE 


SECT, I1V.—The history continued to the end of the 

dwapiré yoogtt. 

Tue first king of the dwapiirii, or third age, was 
Utit’hee, the son of Kooshii; then followed, Nishidhii, 
Nili, Niivii, Poondiiréthii, Kshémidhiinwa, Dévanéeki, 
iih@Entigoo, Soodhiinwa, and Vééiii-s¢nii. Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo, called the family of the sun." 


We return to the first king of the family of the moon, 
Pooririivii, the son of Ila, the daughter of Voiviiswiitii, 
by an ihicit connection with the god Boodhii, the son of 
Chiindrii (the moon), through which family the history 
must be carried down to Kshémtikit, the last of this race. 
The account of the birth of Pooroortivii is given in the 
Bramhyit pooranii ; but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion. 

© See the Brawhy& poorand. 


¢ At this ume, Soohott, of the race of the moon, iegned in another 
part of India. See page 21, 
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Poorvoritvii reigned at Prtiyagti 780 years. He had 
three brothers, to whom he gave Gitya, Ootkili, anda 
kingdom in the west. Five of Poorooriivi’s children had 
no separate inheritance, but Umaviisoo, another son, 
obtained a separate province, and his posterity, for fif- 
teen generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
whom were Jiinhoo, the’sage who swallowed the Ganges ; 
Kooshti, Gadhee (a form of Indrit), and Vishwamitrii. 
Ayoo, who reigned after his father Pooroorivil, left the 
throne to his eldest son Nihooshi, and to three younger 
sons he gave separate kingdoms. Ntihooshii’s second 
son Yiiyatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him hy the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz. to Toorviisco, a kingdom in the south-east; to 
Droohy ti, one in the west ; to Unoo, a country northwards ; 
to the eldest Yiidoo, akingdom in the north-east; and to 
the youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and king- 
dom, and the chariot which Indriihad given him. As Yiidoo 
had been set aside by his futher, he never afterwards as- 
pired to the throne, but his children, hnown by the ge- 
neral name of the Yitdoos, conquered many countries: 
among his sons were Hoshiiyii, Urjoonii, Bhojii, Undhii- 
ki, Vrishtee, Krishnii, &c The other brothers.of Yitdoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend- 
ants are mentioned in the pooraniis as having greatly 
extended their conquests. Soovécrii succeeded his fa- 
ther Pooroo, and was followed in succession by Miiniis- 
yoo, Bhityiidi, Soodhtinwa, Soovahoo,’ and Roudrash- 

© This king, of the kshitriyit tube, by :eligous austerities, compelled 
the gods to create him a brambiin. He 13 also said to have been a very learn- 
ed man. 

! The Padmi-poorand, in the chapter cajled Kriya-yogt-sari, informs us, 


that Madhivil, the son of this king, married Seolochiina, the daughte: ot 
a king, and also the daughter of the king of Gunga-sagirt, who gave him 
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wii, Koukshéyii, Stibhanivii, Kalanili, Srinjiiyi, Poo- 
ritnjiiyt, Jiniméjtiyi, Mihashali, Mihamiina, and Oo- 
shééntirti. The last king had five sons, among whom he 
distributed bis kingdom: the king himself built and re- 
sided at the city of Ooshééntiri, which name is known 
among the Hindoos to the present day. His eldest son 
Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by 
Vrishiidirbhi, Jiiyiidriit’hti, Phéloo, and Sootiipa. Vri- 
shiidtirbhi had four brothers, who received separate 
kingdoms, which became known by their names, as Keé- 
kiiyti (the grandfather of Bhiriitti), Miidriikit, Vrishi- 
diirbhi, and Soovéeri. Sootiipa gave to four of his 
sons different countries which he had conquered, as Viin- 
gti, Soombhii, Poondrii, and Kiilingi. His eldest son 
Ungti succeeded his father, and was followed by Vahiiva- 
hint, Véeri-rithi, Dhtrmi-rit’hi, Chitrii-riithi, Di- 
shii-rii’ hii, Chiitooriingii, Prit’hoolaksht, Chiimpii, Hi- 
riytishwii, Bikiirnii, Ritéyoo, Miitinari, Sooroghi, Doosh- 

minti, Bhiirdti, Vitithi, Soohotri, Vrihiiti, Ujtiméer- 
hi,? and Rikshii, This was the last king who reigned 
_in the dwapiirtt yoogt." 


i 


SECT. V.— The history continued from the commencement 
of the kilee yoogit to the extinction of the Hindoo power. 


Stimntrini, the son of Rikshi, began his reign at 
the commencement of the kiilee yoogii, and was succeed- 


half lus kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm, that these parts 
did once fo1m a separate hingdom, and certain 1uins stiJl existing on Sagtré 
island appear to confirm the fact. This pooranii says, that at the northern 
extremity of Ginga-sagird is a temple dedicated to Kuipila, and the author 
las seen a temple dedicated to the same sage now standing on this spot. 

© Two younger sons of this monarch, Jiuinhoo and Sooshantec, reigned 
with glory over separate kingdoms. 

* See the Brambyd and Markundéyu pooranus. 
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ed by Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed his ca- 
pital from Priiyagii to Kooroo-kshétri. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bhécmii-sénii, Priit@épii, Shantiiaoo,' and 
Vichititi-veeryii. This last king died without issue, but 
his elder brother, Védii-vyasii, bad three sons by his wi- 
dow, Dhrittirashtrii, Pandoo, and Vidoorii. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons: the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhiinii, was placed on the throne, 
durmg the life of the father. Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but lus wives 
Koontéé and Madréé had five children by the gods Yiimi, 
Vayoo, Indrii and Ushwindi-koomarii: their names were 
Yoodhishthirt, Bhécmi, Urjoonii, Niikoolii, and Stthi- 
dévii. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the sons of Dhritiirashtrtt, which terminated in a 
war, in which Dbritiirashtrii and his family were disin- 
herited, and Yoodhisht’hirii ascended the throne, choos- 
ing Delhi for his capital. This contest forms the princi- 
pal subject in the celebrated poem the Mithabkariitii. 


Yoodhist hirti reigned thirty-s1x years, and was succeeded 
by Pirikshitii, the grandson of Urjoonii, who, after reign- 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Briimha, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which hisson Jiiniiméjity ti reigned eighty- 
four years. In a sacrifice, this monarch oflered many ser- 
penta,“ and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 


! The eldest son ot this monarch, Bhcéshmt, though he renounced his 
Clatm to the throne, continued to direct the councils of his yorrtge: brother. 
Jie was learned in various sciences, and pubtished seseial works on civil 
polity, rehgious ceremonies, &c. 

* He did this, not as areligious act, but to revenge the death of bis fa- 
ther, who was killed by a serpent He could not, however, complete the 
serpent-saciifice, as Tihslitikii, king of the serpents, and Astiki, a biamhin, 
interceded for the serpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved to per- 
form the sacrifice of a hoise, but Inditi, enteiing the horse's head after it 
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killed a bramhiin, but was delivered from these sins by 
hearing Voishiimpayiinit, a disciple of Védii-vyasti, read 
the Mihabhariitii. This history is related at large in the 
Mihabhariiti. 


The son of Jiinitiméjiiyii Shitanéekii, reigned eighty-two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
Sthiisranéekt, Ushwtimédhiju, Uséémi-krishnii, Nichii- 
kroo, Ooptii, Chitrii-rtit’hii, Shoochee-riit’hti, Dhritiman, 
Sooshénit, Soonéet’hit, Nrichtikshoo, Paripliivii, Sootiipa, 
Médhaveé, Nripiinjityti, Dirvvit, Timee, Vrihiidriit’hi, 
Soodasti, Shittanééhii, Doordiimtini, Vahétniivi, Diin- 
diipanee, Nidhee, and Kshémiki. The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct. 


Kshémiikii was succeeded by Vishariidii, of the Niin- 
dit race, one of the king’s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. Niindii, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Mitha-niindii, born of a female chood ti, reigned 
in Miigiidhit: he nearly extirpated the kshiitriyiis, hav- 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re- 
ceaved the name of Miha-piidmit-piitee. Vushariidii was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shodru-sénii, Viritsa, Aniin- 
disahii, Viirijit, Doorvéérii, Sookripali, Pooriist’hi, 
Siinjity ti, Umrityodhi, Jniipalii, Veeriidhee, Vidyarthi, 
and Bodhiimillii. Bodhiimillii was slain by Vééri-va- 
hoo, one of his ministers, of the race of Goutiimi.' Four- 
teen generations of the race of Niindii reigned 500 years. 


Véérii-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a 


was cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young bram- 
hin, the king killed Lim, and incuried the guilt of bramhiinicide. 
1 This family patronized aud spread the Bouddhi doctrine all over India. 
von. Til. E , 
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direct line by Yiijatee-singhi, Shutrooghni, Miuhée- 
piifee, Vihariimilli, Stiradpti-ditti, Mitrii-séni, Jiya- 
millit, Kiilingit, Koolii-miinee, Shiitroo-mirdini, Jéé- 
vinti-jatii, Hiiree-yogi, Véerii-sénii, and Adityti. This 
last monarch was murdered by Dhooriindbiirii, one of 
his ministers, of the race of MityOdrii. The last fifteen 
kings reigned 400 years. 


The race of Miydort reigned 318 years, viz. Dhoo- 
rindhirt reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a direct line by Sénoddhiitti, Mitha-kiitiki, Mitha- 
yodht, Natht, Jédviinii-rajii, Oodiiyii-séni, Vindhii- 
chéli, and Rajii-pali. 


This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Shikadityti, a 
king from the Kiimaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-palit had reigned 
twenty-five years, 


The famous Vikriimadityii, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Shiikadityii, pretending to espouse the cause 
of Raju-palii, attacked and destroyed Shiikadityi, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi; but afterwards lost his 
life in a war with Shalivahiini,” king of Priitist’hant, a 
country on the south of the river Nirmiida. 


Vikriimadityii was the son of Giindhiirvii-sénii, the son 
of Indrt, who was driven from heaven by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass, Through the interposition of the gods, how- 


™ The era of Shalivahind 1s now used by the Hindoos in their births, 
marriages, &c , and the eva of the Hijra in ther commercial transactions. 
The fivst era commenced A. D, 78, 
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ever, he was permitted to assume the human form every 
night. While in this condition, Gindhiirvii-sénit_per- 
suaded the king of Dharii to give him his daughter in 
marriage; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, hearing songs and music, resolved to give 
them an ass’s tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass: 
they were afraid to express their feelings to the king; but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrupted the 
gencral silence, and said, “ O king, is this the son of 
“ Indrti? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
‘ peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage ; 
in doing good, delay is improper; we never saw 80 
glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of-a 
camel being married to an ass; when the ass, looking 
up to the camel, said—‘ Bless me! what a bridegroom !’ 
and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, ¢ Bless 
me ! what a sweet voice!’ In that wedding, however, 
the bride and the bridegroom were equal; but in this 
marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
“ groom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhiins said, 
“ Oking, at the time of marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried 
out, ‘*O mother! what is this! at the time of marriage 
“ to have an ass! What a miserable thing! What! 
“ will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
“ass!” At length Giindhiirvi-sénii began to speak to 
the king in Siingskriti, and to urge him to the fulfil- 
ment of-his promise, reminding him ‘ that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth; that the body 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise men never esti- 
mate the worth of a person by the clothes he wears. He 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape from the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of aman. Of his being the son of Indrii_ there 
could be no doubt.” Hearing the ass thas speak Siing- 
skritii, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of Indrii: for 1t was never known 
that an ass could speak Siingskritii. The king, therefore, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 


Vikriimadityi was the fruit of this marriage His 
grandfather gave him a good education, but no inhe- 
ritance. He gave to Bhiirtree-Hiiree, another son of 
Giindhirvii-sénii, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj-jiiyiinéé, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time Vi- 
kriimadityii lived at the court of his brother, but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
Goojjiiratii. Bhiirtree-Hiiree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he'was ardently attached, became a yogéé, and 
left the kingdom to its fate. In the course of his iravels, 
Vikriimadityii came to Ooj-jtyunéé, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkiilii, Vtin- 
gi, Kooch-véharti, Goojjiiratti, and Sominat’hii. Hear- 
ing of the fate of Rajii-palit, he proceeded against 
Shitkadityii, conquered his country, and ascending the 
throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hiri, till 
slain in his war with Shalivahiini, as above-mentioned. 
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Vikriimii-sénii, the infant son of Vikriimadity ti, was 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Siimoodri- 
palii, a yogéé. Vikriimadityd and his son reigned ninety. 
three years. 


Stimoodrii-palii reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chiindrii-palti, Ni- 
ylini-pali, Déshii-palii, Niirii-singhii-palii, Sooti-palii, 
Liikshii-pali, Umriti- -palti, Miiheé-palii, Govindii-pali, 
UWiiree-palii, Bhéémii-palii, Aniindii-palii, Miidiini-palit, 
Kiiimmii-palii, and Vikriimii-palii. ‘The last king was 
killed in battle by Tilttkit-chtindiii, hing of Viihiiranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had contmued in the family of Siimoodri-palii for six- 
teen generations, or 641 years, three months. 


Tilitku-chiindrii_ reigned two years, and was followed 
in succession by Vikriimii-chiindrii, Kartikii-chiindrit, 
Ramii-chiindrti, Udhiirit-chiindrit, Kitlyanii-chiindrii, 
Bhéémii-chiindrit, Bohii-chiindit, and Govindii-chiindrit. 
‘This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Prémti-dévee, 
after whom followed Hiiree-prémii (a voirag@é), his disci- 
ple Govindii-prémii, then Gopalii-prémii, and Mitha-prémi. 
Miha-prémii, preferring a forest toa throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dhéé<énii, the king of Bengal, 
hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
with an army; and assumed the sovereignty. 


Dhéé-sénii (a voidyii) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by Biillalii-sénii," Likshmiini- 


» This king, in order to distinguish the most Jearned men in his kingdom, 
instituted the order ot Kooleenit bramhins. The rules of the order :equire 
certain qualifications, but Billalii-sénu continuing these honours among 
the posterity of tho-e first created, it happens, that the great body of this 
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sénii Késhiivi-sénii (the. brother of the Jast king), Ma- 
dbiivii-sénti, Shoori-sénii, Bhéémi-séni, Kartikii-sénd, 
Hitiree-sénii, Shiitrooghnii-séni, Narayiini-sént, Liiksh- 
miiniisénti, and Damodiri-sénii. The ministers of thig 
last king conspired against him, and brought in Dwéépi- 
singhii from the Shittalaki mountains. The voidyt 
monarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 


Dwécpi-singhii (a riijtipoot) reigned twenty-seven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Riinii-singhi, 
Raji-singhii, Viirii-singhit, N tirii-singhi, Jéévtinti-singhil. 
The last monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the riijtipoot kings had reigned 151 years. 


Prithoo-rayii, the king of Prat’hi, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shiihab-ooddéén, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme- 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
Prit’hoo-rayii and Jiiyi-chiindri, the king of Kanyi- 
koobjti, of which quarrel sultan Shithab-oodde¢n taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of Jityii-chiindrii, and 
joining his army against Prit’hoo-rayti, sent him prisoner 
to Gijnén; after which the sooltan, placing Kotiib- 
ooddéén, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gijnén. 


Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kiilee 
yoogii to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delbi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 


order in Bengal ate amongst the most ignoiant and corrupt of the bram- 
hiins ; but in some parte of the Doab personal merit 1s still required to en- 
title a man to these honours. During the reign of Ballalii-sénii, two learned 
men composcd a work ou the qualifications of the ordet , tlis work is much 
esteemed et present, and is called Mashiu, 
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from Yoodhist’hirti to Kshémukil, reigned on the.throne 
of Delhi 1,812 years. These (of the race of the moon) 
were of the genuine kshiitriyi cast. To thom succeeded 
fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshittriyii 
father (Mtihaniindii) and a female shoddri, who reigned 
500 years, viz. from Vishariidti to Bodhimilli. This 
mixture of casts gave rise to the riijtipoots. After this, 
fifteen generations of the family of Goutiimit held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the Mityoorii 
family, reigned 318 yeare, from Dhooriindhiirii to Rajii- 
palit, Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
years, with whom 3,044 years of the kitlee yoogti,° and 
the kingdom of the celebrated Yoodhist’hirii, passed away. 
The kingdom of Vikriimadityii next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From Siimoodrii-palii to 
Vikritmi-palit, sixteen kings, yogo¢s, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From Tiliki-chiindrtii to Prémi- 
dévée, the wife of Govindii-chtindrii, ten persons reigned 
110 years four months. From Hiree-prémii to Miiha- 
prémii, four persons, voiragéés, reigned forty-five years 
seven months. From Dhcé-sénii to Damodiirii-sénit, 
thirteen persons of the voidyii cast, from the east of Ben- 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month. From Dwéépu- 
singhii to Jééviini-singhil, six kings (Chohaniti rijjiipoots) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’hoo-rayii reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of Vikriimadityii thus con- 
tinued 1,223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 
years of the kitlee yoogii had expired. Here (about the 
year A. D. 1162) closed the Hindoo monarchy. 


o According to the chronology of Sir Matthew Hale, 3,107 years transpired 
from the flood to the Chistian era; the Hindoos compute 3,105 years, from 
the commencement of the hitlec yoogit tu the sawe era; and from Fohr to 
the time of Christ, the Chinese chronology contams 2,951 years. 


gz 4 
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To this succeeded that of the Mistilmans, which con- 
tinued 652 years, through the reigns of fifty-one bad- 
shahs, including the late Shah-aliim. The first monarch, 
or badshah, Shithab-oaddcén, was of the Goréé dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days. The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khéjiir-khah: four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jiilal-ooddéén to Kotiib-ooddéén. The next monarchs 
were ‘Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven ycars, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khésro-khah to Mii- 
hiimood-shah. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khéjiir- 
khah to Ala-oeddéén. Three kings of the Pat’han tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventy-two years, one 
month, seven days, viz. from Biithlool to Ebrahe¢m. Next 
the family of Toimoor reigned: Babiir-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz from 
Shér-shah to Mihtimoodd-adcel. Then from Hoomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-aliim, including fourteen 
badshabs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 


The work compiled by Mrityoonjtiyti, a bramhtin, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his- 
tory, beginning from the kiilee yoogii, las been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the Miisiilman power, 
when it became predominant, on the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Hindoost’han ;? most of which were sub- 


P ‘This work says, that Shihab-ooddeen, before the taking of Delhi, had 
invaded Hindoost’han seven times, in which he was, in several mstances, 
defeated by different Hindoo kings, Jtyiipalii mae than once proved him- 
self supeito: to the Mustilmans, but was at length taken prigouc: by Muhi- 
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dued by it. As these events, however, have been pub- 
lished, and are generally well known ; and as they suc- 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 
Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume The author here contents him- 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 





SECT. VI.—Rise ofthe Brith Pow in India. 


HWavine conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remaims only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 


anood and slain, as was also Vijtytipslu, another Hindoo hing. Muhtmood 
invaded Hindoost’han twelse tines. The eleventh nme he took Sowi- 
nat’ha, and destroyed the celebrated image tound in the temple there, pare 
of wlich he tooh with bim to form the steps for a mosque in lus capital. 
On his return home, he was attached by Prdmu-ddsu, and defeated — After 
this he iavaded the country of Pidai-désd, but was obliged to Ay fom the 
field of battle. The giandson of Muhtimood twice iuvaded Hindvosvhan. 
Sams-ooddeen conquered seveial paits of Hindoost’Lau, aud bioke down a 
temple of Maiha-hala, and many mages that had been erected on the time 
of Vikiiimadityu, which he threw under a mosque at Delhi, Ala-ooddeen 
beat Ktrna-1ayi, the hing of Gueurat. Saiced-hhewi-hhah 16 sad to 
have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Srhiindin ovcicame sia nings, aud 
took Patna and Behar. After the Muisulinans lad iugned at Delhi 362 
years, there weie still, howeser, scveral powesfal Hinéoo lings in Hin- 
doost’han, one of whom reigned at Viyiivt-pooru and another at Ooddyt- 
poor. Ourangzeb destroycd all the Hindoo images as far as bis power 
extended = Tuthe icign of Alumgeer, a dreidful wat tnoke out between 
the Hindoos and Musitimans, mm which 3,560,000 of men are said to have 
iost then lives. This Justory alse ielatcs, that Juyu-singhu ‘peut 36,600,000 
of rvopecs at the sacrifice of a horse. 
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riso"af the English powét -i the: East. The ‘author, 
Rajéévii-lochiini, a desceidant of raja Krishnii-chiindrit- 
rayil, must be wholly acvotiwtable for the truth of these 
facts. 


During the reign of Akbiir, nine niiwabs, sent from 
Delhi, presided over Bengal. Miinam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahagéér, was the 
first. Jabagéér-shah sent eight ntiwabs; Shah-jahan, four; 
Ouriingzéb, six; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose name was 
Moorshéd-koolee-khah : this person eontinued in office till 
the seventh year of Mithtimddd-shah, when he died: he 
removed the residence of the ntiwab from Jahagtir to 
Moorshédabad, which he founded; he broke down all the 
gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force. After Ins death, Shooja- 
eoldoula was appointed niiwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity; and after him Siirphtiraz-kbah, who 
was killed by Mihabiidjiing. The latter obtained the 
niiwabship, and governed sixteen years.? 


Séraj-ooddoulah succeeded Mithabiid-jiing, his grand- 
father, in the government of Bengal. Even while quite 
young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand- 
father’s principal ministers were obliged to complain 
against him; but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
was guilty of still greater atrocities : whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to 


4 When Raja Rajii-viilliabhad was this nitwah’s head-servant, he mvited all 
thé piindits of Bengal to a feast, and gave them very Jarge piesents, to some 
ene thousand, to others two, four, six, and to a few as many as 10,000 
Yoopees. In return for these presents, the biamhiins invested Raja Rajit- 
villiibhii, and a pumter of other voidyiis, wit, the poita; from which time 
the voidyis have worn this badge of distinction. 
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his criming] passions... Sometimes, agug boat gras passing 
by his palace; Glled with people, he wovld ‘sink it, to en- 
joy the sport of seeing them.drown! | He ane day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancy, 
to see the situation of the child in the womb, 


On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was filled with terror. The rajas’ of Niivi- 
dwéépii (Nid&éya,) Dinajii-poorii, Vishnoo-poort, Mé- 
diinéé-poort, of Véérii-bhddmee, &c. united in a repre 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
niitwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even 
threatened to punish them. The principal ministers, 
joined by raja Krishnii-chindrii-rayi, then on a visit 
at Moorshédabad, seeing all representations vain, and un- 
able to bear his conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be doze. After much consul- 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja Krishnii-chiindrii-rayti said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternative but that of in“ 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands. He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the English character, and obviated an objection of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to underatand 
the language of the English. They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishnii-chiindrii-rayi went to worship 
at Kalééghatti,* he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him. 


Through excessive complaisance, the Hindoos often call a large land- 
owner, raja, Viz. king 

* A place about five miles from Calcutta, where u celebrated stone image 
of Kalee is wuishipped 
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This work then relates the journey of the raja to Cal- 
cutta, and the conversation with the Engiish chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject, 
and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the ntiwab. 


Some time after this, the niiwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their commercial undertakings, raised 
the duties ut the different places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, Rayit- 
viillibhi and Krishnii-dasii, who had taken refuge under 
the English flag at Calcutta, should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the 
niiwab preceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. This 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas. 


At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and Janded at Calcutta without opposition." 
They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their 
former friends, and particularly to raja Krishnii-chitndrii- 
rayii, who was in fact the soul of the confederacy. He 
and his friends won over Japhiir-alec-khah, the com- 
mander in chief of Séraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishni- 
chiindrti-rayti obtaining a promise from the English 
chief, that after deposing Séraj-ooddoulah, he should 
appoint Japhiir-alec-khah niiwab in his stead. Every 
thing bemg thus arranged, the English began their 


' Mrityoonjiiyti, mm the above-mentioned history, says, “ In a war with 
the Marhattas Ourtingzeb was surrounded by the enemy, and owed lus 
escape to some English, at which he was so much pleased, that he gave 
them, af them request, some laud at Calcutta (Kilihata). ‘This was the first 
Jand the English obtawed 1 Indta,” 

« Admnal Watson and Colonel Chive were at the head of this armament. 
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march towards Moorshédabad, the capital of Bengal, 
about 128 miles from Calcutta. 


‘ After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshédabad,’ saya 
Rajéévii-lochiinii, ‘ that the English were marching 
against the niiwab: this prince immediately ordered the 
comimander in chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to 
Plassey, and there engage the enemy, while he, with the 
rest of the army, would follow: the niiwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English ; 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that he 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch- 
ed his tents in an orchard at Plassey. Japhiir-aléé-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the power of vic- 
tory into the hands of the English, commanded the offi- 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contri- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion.’ 


At length the [English arrived, and began the engage- 
ment. Some of the troops of the niiwab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell lke hail, were destroying ther 
feillow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished. 


Mohiin-dasii, an officer of the niiwab’s, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhir-alée- 
khah had certainly agreed with the [nglish not to fight 
against them. He therefore intreated the niiwab to give 
him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nitwab 
was greatly alarmed at this intelligence, and gave 
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Motitin-dasti 25,000 troops, who immédiately attacked 
the English with such fury, that they began to retreat. 
Japhiir-aldé-khah, dreading the consequences of a de- 
feat, sent a messenger, as from the niiwab, informing 
Mohiin-dasii, that the nttwab wished to speak with him. 
Mohitn-dasii said, ‘ How can I leave the army in the 
midst of the battle ?? The messenger asked him if he 
meant to disobey the commands of his master: but, per- 
ceiving that this was a snare, Mohiin-dasii cut off the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en- 
gagement with frésh energy. The messenger not return- 
ing, Japhiir-aléc-khah was in great perplexity. At 
Jength, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew 
Mohiin-dasit with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
niiwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder. In this manner was this victory gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India. 


Séraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned his capital to the con- 
querors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshédabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had gained the victory. The 
Euglish commander reinstated in thei: places those ser- 
vants of Séraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhiir-alé¢-khah niiwab. 


¥he wretched Séraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges 
in a buat, and was in the utmost distress for food. At 
length seeing a phitkecr’s* hut, he sent one of his people 
to ask for something to eat. The phiikéér came down to 
the boat, and immediately discovered that it was Séraj- 
coddoula who was begging for bread at his hands. This 


* A Mistilman mendicant. 
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phikéér had formerly been a merchant at Moorshédahad; 
but on account of some real or supposed crime, Séraj- 
ooddoulah had caused his head to be shaved, and the urine 
of an ass to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation 
greatly to heart, he abandoned the world, and became a 
phiikeér. Now, however, he resolved to take his re- 
venge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the niiwab 
to sit down in his hut while he prepared some food; the 
invitation was gladly accepted ; but during the prepara- 
tions for the repast, the phiikecr sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of Japhiir-aléc-khah, placed 
near that place, who immediately assembled a nuinber of 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor- 
shédabad. 


On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner 
to Mcériin, the son of Japhiir-alcé-khah, that Séraj-ood- 
doulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word tothe English. Mécriin forbad them to tell any 
one, thinking within himself, ‘if the English, or the old 
servants of the ntiwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death; they may perhaps reinstate him as aii- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off’ 
He resolved, therefore, that Séraj-ooddoulah should not 
live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his 
hands, he proceeded to the spot where the miserable‘cap- 
tive was placed. Séraj-ooddoulah, perceiving that Mcériin 
was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life ; but finding all his entreaties vain, he remained 
silent, and Méértin severed his head from lus body. This 
event took place in the year 1757. 


When Japhiir-aléé-khah had been niiwab three years 
and one month, Kasiim-aléé-khah prejudiced the English 
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governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhitr-alcé-hbah a prisoner to Caleutta. Afterwards, by 
presents, the new niiwab had his appointment confirmed 
by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 


Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasiim-alée- 
hhah shot his wile, the daughtcr of Japhitir-aléé-khah, 
with arrows,” and put a number of those to death who 
had been concerned in killing Séiaj-ooddoulah, and be- 
traymg his army. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
Jiigiit-sétit; he cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them i this situation till they died. Raja 
Rajii-viillitbhit and his son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja Ramii- 
narayiint he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach. He also killed raja Sihhiit-singhii, and 
others. He next collected, hy various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth; appointed lis uncle governor 
of Moorshédabad, and, raising an army of 600,000 men, 
retired himself to Rajtimiihilt, resolving to heep the 
soobaship by force of arnis. 


The English were not unconcerned spectators of the 
conduct of Kasiim-alé¢-khah. By means of Giirgéc-hhah, 
an Armenian, they kept the niiwab in play, till they had 
procured troops from I:ngland, and had completed their 
preparations. The niiwab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English, 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, 
which was ia part accomplished. 


¥ About this time, 600 persons, charged with different climes, Were put 
te death in one day at Moorshédabad. 
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As soon as the English troops were ready, they 
marched against the niiwab, accompanied by Japhiir- 
alée-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavit-ghatéé. 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur- 
sued their advantage as far a> Rajiimiihiili. The niiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benares: here he 
obtaned the promise of assistance fiom the ntiwab of 
Lucknow. shooja-ooddoulah, aud the raja of Benares ; 
but the Letter did not full his promise, and .the former 
helped him but teebly = However they fought again near 
Viigsiis ti. bet in two attacks the niiwab was beaten, and 
fled to De'hu, where he died , he was niiwab three years 
and two months. 


The English now placed Japhiir-alé¢-khah in his for- 
ner siluation, and he continued to govern as niiwab for 
two yeats, when he died. His son Niijtim-ooddoulah 
was appomted by Lord Clive niiwal in the room of his- 
father, and contimued in his situation three years. Soiph- 
ooddoulah, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed thice years After the coming of Mr. Has- 
tings, Moobartik-ooddoulah, brother of the last niiwab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the niiwab an 
annual pension of 1,600,000 roopees. 


Such is the 4/:mdoo History, as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning from a great and confus- 
ed mass of materials which they bave thrown together in 
the pooraniis, to arrange and settle which, so as to select 
what is true, and reject that which 15 false, requires a 
mind more than hnman. It appears now to be conceded 

VOL. WE. F 
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on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable ;” it does not admit of 
being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single cen- 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr. Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chi vnology of certain particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history. 
A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, 1s out of the 
question. Sir W. Jones says, “ The dawn of true Indian 
history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle: 
gory or fable.”* Major Wilford 1 the viuth vol. of the 
saine work, says, ‘ Wath regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which some truths 
occasionally may be cxtiacted.”” The latter gentleman 


> The Hindoos indulge a boundless extravagance in then Chonology. 
Indeed, not satished with artonging human affans, they ascend to the abodes 
of the gods, wiite the Iistortes of the celestial regions, aud presc:ibe the 
bounds of existence to the deities themselves hence they coolly and con- 
fidently assume us, that one day of the graud-father of the gods (Biimha) 
comprizes 1,555,200,000 years of mortals, and that the reign of this god 
extends through 55,987,200,000,000 of years 


Some TIindeo plilosophers aflim, that the worlds eternal, and that it 15 
mm sain to seck for the bith ot creation. Other writers amrce to give the 
wold a beginmiug, and add, that it 1s destroyed at the end of a khulpit, which 
consists of 432,000,000 of years , that it remains 1n a state of chaos during 
a peniod as long, andos then recicated = "Phuanty of these hitlpts form the 
1eign of a being called a Munoo, of whom there are tlurty, who legn im 
succession ‘Phe names ot these munoos, ay iclated in the Kulkee-poorant, 
are Swaytimbhoovii, Sarochishii, Oottimi, Tamisi, Réviti, Chahshooshit, 
Vuivtiswuti, Savurnee, Diikshtt-savirnee, Bromhi-savirnee, Dhirmt- 
aavurnee, Rood t savarhee, Dev a-saviirnec, Indii-saviiinee ‘These miinoos, 
as well as most of the gods, hase ascended to then present eminence as the 
rew ud of their actions When they have enjoyed the whole amount ot the 
Huppinesy their works base merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
preper for them. 

* Asiatic Rerearches, vol in 
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mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain 
they are undeserving of notice; and the Hindoo maps of 
the world, founded on a false theory, are still more con- 
temptible. 


Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindoos have never 
had awise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear fo be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober records, after 
the era of Salivahiinii, which is nearly our own cra, than 
before; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ex- 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them. A Hindoo can speak of 
nothing soberly, not even in his common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises fiom his living in the land of the gods. 
Idolatry, when famiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci- 
nation, The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of the gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm ts excited at the festivals, during 
the idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
whisp of straw. ‘This proneness of the Hindoos to mag- 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, 
to the magmficence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets. To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion,— 
It is also to be regretted, that the monuments of ancient 

r2 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and temples*, 
existing after the Miisiilman invasion, cast only a gliminer- 
ing and uncertain light on what was before so obscure. 


A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif- 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India :— 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap- 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, monarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hindoost’han; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por- 
tions of territory to younger sons, as well as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Hindoost’han has been so prolific. 


It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
monarchs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanders and their sol- 
diers were equal to most of their contemporaries. 
Priit’hoo, Ikehwakoo, Poorooriivitt, Mandhata, Piiritshoo- 
rami, Riighoo, Rami, Urjoonit, Yiiyatee, Krishnii, 
Bhééshmii, Urjooni, (the brother of Yoodhist’hirii,) 
Ptréékshitt, and Jirasindht, ‘are alf mentioned in the 


* In some cases, the Mistilmans took down splendid $doi temples, and in 
rebuilding them completely defaced their ornaments and inacriptions. 
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pooraniis as next to the gods in military prowess. Ata 
later period, N iindtt is said to have commanded a million 
of soldiers. Vikritmadity ii increased Ins empire by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian, he conquered Ootk tli, 
Bingi, Kooch-véharii, Goojjiiratii and Somii-nat’ho, 
and at length fell in the field of batile. An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of Bhiirtree- 
Hitree, king of Malooya, 1s said to have been twenty-six 
ules long, and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimomal alliances were 
formed: About cight generations after the death of 
Poorooriivii, Kavérée, the daughter of Yooviinasbwi, 
was mariied to Jiimboo, a descendant of Poorooriisé, 
but not in the immediate line of suecession; Mandhata, 
a hing of the race of the sun, married the daughter 
of Shiishitvindoo; Trishitinkoo married the princess 
Shilyii-rii’ ha; Diishit-rtithii married Koikéyée, the 
daughter of Kékiilyii; Rami married Seéta, the daughter 
of Jiintikii. These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars: amongst the most bloody of 
which may be mentioned that in which Shiigiirii, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihilyii and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior; and 
the slaughter of the kshiitriyiis, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshii ramii, who, im consequence of the 
death of his father, by Urjoont, a hshiitiiyi, vowed to 
exterminate the whole iribe. ‘T'o these instances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dhooryo- 
dhiinii and the Pandiiviis, when, says the Mithabhariiti, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

F3 
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Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de- 
graded instruments of a superstitious priesthood,” there 
are still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour. ‘The proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, the patronage afforded 
to learned men, and in their jaws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice. 


The instructions given by king Dharii to his grand- 
children, Bhiirtree-Hiiree and Vikriimadityii, as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjityii, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children: “ Calling the two boys,” says the historian, 
“he gave them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the védii, the védangii, the védantit, the dhii- 
noor-vedii, and the dhiirmi shastriis; the gtindhtirvit 
science; different arts and manufactures; the riding on 
elephants and horses ; driving chariots ; that they should 
be skilful in all kinds of games ; in Jeaping, and running ; 
in besieging forts; in forming and breaking bodies of 
troops ; that they should endeavour to exccl in every 
princely quahty; should learn to ascertain the power of 
anenemy; how to make war; to perform journies; to 
sit in the presence of the nobles; toseparate the different 
sides of a question; to form alliances; to distinguish 

6 His own power, which depends on limeelf alone, 13 mightier than the 
royal power, which depends on othe: men. by his own might, therefore, 
may a biamltiin coerce his foes” ‘A puest, who well knows the law, 
need not complain to the hing of apy giicvous injury, since, by his own 
powe}, he may chastise those who mjure him’ Sir. 7”. Jones's Trans- 


fation of Mitnoo. It 1s easy to conceive what men, placed above the reach 
pf the laws, would do. 
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between the innocentand the guilty ; to assign proper pu- 
nishinents to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 
justice, and that they should be liberal.—The boys were 
then sent to school, and placed under the care of excel- 
lent teachers, where they became truly famous.” 


In the chapter of the Mithabhutitit, called Raji- 
dhiirmu, we have a lage account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following 18 a very abridged extiact : While 
the prince 15 in his pupiluge, he i> to be (aught every 
branch of learning; and in his youth, is to be invested 
witha degree of power necessary to obtain a hnowledge 
of royal aflans. If in these preparatory steps be gives 
full satisfaction to the sulyeets, and they express their 
high approbation of Its conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office —The hing ts to be avakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed fo this duty, 
who reminds hin of his, duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom. As soon as he has iten, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch; and as he 
goes out, several bramhiins reheaice the praises of the 
gods. ‘The hing now bathes, and woiships bis guardian 
deity 5 after which he again hears chaunted the pranses of 
the gods. He next diinks a little water; and afterwards 
sees alms distitbuted among the poor. ‘Then, entering 
his court, he places himself amidst the assembly — on his 
night band sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhiins, 
and all who are of distinguished birth; on the left the 
other casts: very near the king, sit the ministers, and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him. In the front, at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the praises of the gods and of the hing ; also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour. 
Amongst the learned men in this assembly are some who 
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are well insttucted in all the shastrtis, and others who 
have studied in one particular schoo! of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wisdom, or 
with those on civil and criminal justice, on the arts, mine- 
ralogy, or the practice of physic; also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, 
teachers of good behaviour, cxamineis, tasters, mimics, 
Mobntebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner ; 
and after rising, 15 amused by singers and dancing girls. 
He then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, 
visits the temples, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests ; and after resting a litlle, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends the evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing the business of the day During thenight, 
the king travels in disguise, toascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the reperts of spies, 
dressed 1n every disguise.—It ts the duty of hings, adds 
the same work, to pursue every object till it be accom- 
plished; to succour their dependants; to be hospitable to 
guests, however numerous. For therramusement, they 
are permitted to hunt, and to visit thei pleasure gardens, 


, The poorantis mention several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons of learning During the stityit 
yoogti, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Rithdagiinii, the sage Jiiriichiiriitee wrote a work on di- 
vine wisdom.” During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works were composed. Poorooriivii and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning; the 
latter, as a great warrior, particularly patronised those 
: © See the Vrihud-dhirmu pooranii. 
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learned men who assisted him in the art f war. ‘The 
kings Swiirochee and Nimee are said to have been \ery 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ecremonies.© Jiintikti encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patrouized scholars of the védantit school. Shivee, 
Miroottt, and Penjhit, three other kings, prtronized the 
védantéés., Ooshééniirii greatly encouraged learning, 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts‘ 

In the tréta yoogii, the sage Katyayiinit implanted the 
Jove of learning in the mind of king Choitri-riithi, and 
wrote a work on divine wisdom; learned men of the 
védantii school were also patronised by king Kéktiyt. 
Lomiipadii patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from different countries: several works on the duties of 
men, as weil as on other subjects, were published under 
his auspices. Uliirki, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Diitta-tréyit, assisted in the publication of a work 
on dive wisdom. and patronized learned men at his 
court" Under the auspices of Riintee-dévii and Umbi- 
reéshii several works on devotion were written." Urjoo- 
nii, the son of Yiidoo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli- 
gion were published. In the reign of Pritiirdhiinii a 
number of poems were published. Dooshmiinti, Hitrish- 
chindrii, Pritirdhtinii, Riijee, Chittooriingi, Dhirmi- 
rivhii, Kiitee, Voibhandiiker, Ktilingii, and other hings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. 


In the dwapiirii yoogti, through learned men, king 


* See the Ekamiii pooranit © See the Ptidmii pooranit. # See the, 
Piidmit pooranii. § See the Markiindéyii poorant. "See the Pidmu poorant 
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Shoontki pyblished several works on the arts, and on 
rhetoric. Shikbidwiyt, Pooroomédhit and Bingii, are 
also to be placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
who patronized learning. Sookirmii encouraged the 
celebrated poet Bhariivee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogit, Yoodhist’hirt, and his brothers 
Stthtidévii and Nikooli, are mentioned with ngh com- 
mendations for thei encouragement of learning. The 
author 1s informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishnit, at Calcutta, a work by Nikooli on 
horsemanship, which contains rough drawings of horses, 
accompanied by descriptions. 


In the kilee yoogii, Vikriimadityui stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
Nine persons under his patronage are particularly mcn- 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num- 
ber of learned works, viz. Dhiinwiintiiree, kshiiptiniki, 
Unitirii-singhii, Shinkoobétalii-bhiittt, Ghiiti-kin pinii, 
Kalé¢-dasti, Milurti, Viirahii, and Bititroochee. The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nughiintii, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshit- 
pintki wrote on the primary elements. Umin ti-cing hit 
compiled a dictionary of the Siingshiitii, a work on the 
Méémangsitihit philosophy, Ge. Shiinkoobétali-bhiittii 
wrote a werk on the Uliinkartis, and a comment on the 
Vorwhéskikii philosophy. Ghiitikiirpiirit wrote a poetical 
work of no great merit. Kalte-dasii wrote the followmg 
works: Sanhlry iitiitwi-houmoodéé, Koomarii-siimbhivil, 
Riighoo, and Ubhignanii-shiikoontila, also a poem on 
the seasous, a work on astronomy, a poetical history of 
the gods, &c. Viirahii wrote two works on astrology, 
and one on arithmetic. Biirtirooehce wrote a Stingskrit ij 
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grammar, or rather improved the Kiilapit, by Sirvvit- 
virma: he also wrote a comment en the Tiintris, anda 
poem in praise of hing Madhiivi. These learned men 
are said to have written works in the eighteen original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the languages 
of the earth have been derived.' At the period when 
Vikriimaditytt lived, Maghi, another king, caused to be 
written a poem which he called by his own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo- 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, Kitinatii, 
a king, was famed for patronize the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of Vikriimadstyti. A 
shoit time before this, Bookmiinii, a king, entertarned at 
his court a number of fearned men, and amongst them 
Madhivacharyii, who wrote the Udbiktiriinti-mala, a 
woik on the Mcémanestihii philosophy. Dhaviihii, a 
poet, of the same age, received fiom hing Shreéhtirshii, 
100,000 rocpees for a poem called Riitnit-mala. At the 
court of Riuaitisinghii, raya of Kashmeérii, several learned 
men acquired great fame , among the rest Vayiibhiiti, 
Miimmiitii, and Koiyiitt. The first wiote rematks on 
the Siingskritii language: Mimmiitii wiote the Kavy it- 
priikashti, and hKoiyittii a large comment on Paninee’s 
grammar. King Bhojsit, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himselt the author 
of Bhojii-bhashyii, a work on the Patinyiilit philosophy, 
To Soondirii, the son of Goonii-sindhoo, the king of 


+ The author has not been able to obtain the names of moic than nine of 
these languayes they are, the Siugshiitu, the Prakiita, the Nagi, the 
Poishachu, the Giindhurvvi, the Rakshiisu, the Urdhunagudéé, the Upi, 
and the Goohydku,. these are, most of them, the languages of chfferent or~ 
deis of fabulous beings. An account of these languages may be fuund in 
fhe work called Prangdld. 
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Kanchéé-poorii, several poems are ascribed. At the 
courts of Priityapadityti and Adishdorii, numbers of 
learned men were entei tained. 


And thus the Hindeo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then known 
to the world, presented, st must be confe-ned, a most 
imposing spectacle ; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theelogy lke the védiis and the diir- 
shiintiy; on civil and canon Jaw, hhe the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Mibabharittt, the 
Ramayiinii, and the Slné¢-Bhagiivutii, whose libraries 
contamed works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. aud whose colleges were filled with learned 1en 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 


The author 1s not aware, that he can present any 
thing to lis reader which will throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient times, than the following eatract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of Miinoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages: —“ Of the 
duties of hings: ‘a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 
moon; he, the god of criminal] justice , he, the genius of 
wealth; he, the regent of water; he, the Jord of the fir- 
mament ; he is a powerful divimty, who appears in a 
human shape.—Of the necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
neglecting pumshment ; a king must act in bis own domi- 
nions with justice; chastise his foreign enemies with 
rigour; he must form a council of brambtins ; and ap- 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor, 
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a bramhiin ;—otber officers to be appointed ;' their proper 
qualifications ;~—qualities of an ambassador ;—the com- 
mander in chief must rcgulate the forces;—the proper 
situation for a capital ;—neécessity of a fortress neat the 
capital ; if possible a fortress of mountains ,—of a king’s 
marriage ; of his domestic priest, and domestic religion ; 
—of collectors of the revenue ;—a king’s duty in time of 
war, and when engaged in battle; he must never recede 
from combat:—of prizes m war;—of exercising the 
troops ;—of officers and troops for the protection of dis- 
iriets ;—of the king’s servants -—of governors of towns ; 
of levying of taxes ,—learned bramhiins to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhiin must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will 
perish ;—of’ secrecy in council ,—of a king’s consulting 
his mintsters , of the important subjects to be debated in 
council; the nature of making war :—of invading the 
country of an enemy :~—of forming alliances ;—of the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his food, his 
pleasures, the divisions of his time, hus dress, his employ- 
ments ;—of a hing’s sitting in a court of justice; he 
must decide causes each day, one after another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; 
concerns among partners , subtracting of what has been 
given; non-payment of wages or hire; non-performance 
of agreements ; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant; contests on boundaries ; 
assault ; slander; larceny; robbery and other violence ; 
adultery ; altercation between man and wife; their seve- 
ral duties; the law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, 
and with living creatures;—when the hing cannot pre- 
side, let him appoint a bramhiin as chief judge with three 
assessors. ‘In whatever country three bramhiins, par- 
ticularly skilled in the three several védits, sit together, 
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with the very learned bramhtin appointed by the king, 
the wise call that assembly the court of Briimha with four 
faces.” The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice ;—on the necessity of condign punishinents ;— 
no shoodrit may interpret the law or sit as judge: ‘of 
that hing who stupidly looks on, while a shoodrt decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in adeep mite.” A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor negiect a Jawsmt ;—the evidence of three 
persons required ,—who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhiin for his srmple declaration ; to 
a shood: ii, address a sentence like the following, on the 
evils of perjury: ‘the fiuit of every virtuous act, which 
thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart. 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate im speech fiom the 
truth ,"—false evidence may be given from bencvolent 
motives: ‘such evidence, wise men cal! the specch of the 
gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 
make an offering to the goddc-s of learning ;’—oaths may 
be properly taken ;—a priest ts to swear by his veracity ; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon: a merchant 
by lus hine, grain ot gold; a mechanic by imprecating on 
his own head, if he speak talscly, all possible evils; — 
on great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his childien and 
wife. OF pumshments for perjmy : a perjured bramhiin 
must be banished, a perjured shoodrii fined and bamshed; 
—evil of unjust punishments ;—of copper, silver, and 
gold werghts;—rates of interest :—of sureties ;—of de- 
posits ;—of sales.—of shares in common concerns ;-—ot 
gifts ,—of non-payment of wages ;—of breaking engage- 
nents ;—of disposing girlsin marriage with blemishes ;— 
of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ;—of 
boundaries for land ;—of defamatory words ;—of criminal 
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punid ments ;—of injuries to man or beast ;—‘a wife, a 
son, 2 setyant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, may 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small shoot of a cane, only on the back of ther bo- 
dies ;’—‘ men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment duc to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done wel) ;’—of fines ; ‘a twice-born man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man ,’—of the law of adultery ; 
of manslaughter ,—a man not to be punished for adultery 
if the female consent ;—a low man who makes love toa 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally ;— 
regulations for maikets ;—of tolls and fresght :—‘ at sea 
there can be uo settled freight ;"—of the charges for 
crossing rivers; a woman two inonths pregnant, a reli- 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhiins 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ;—‘a wife, a son, anda slave, are 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own;’ ‘a bramhiin may seize without hesitation, if he be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his shoodrii 
slave ;—of the treatment of women; women to be re- 
strained, things by which a wife may be ensnared; women 
have no business with the védiis:—duties respecting 
cluldren ; if a shoodiii’s wife should have no son, the 
husband’s brother, or near relation, may raise up one son 
to his brother ;—a widow mty never marry; but if a 
shoodrit have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
lus widow, for the sake of raring up an heir to his bro- 
ther, but no farther ;—1{ a person die before the consum- 
mation of his marriage, his brother may be law fully mar- 
ried to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ;—how 
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far a husband may be separated from a wife, and «wife 
from a husband ;—a truly bad wife nay be superseded : 
a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year; ifa 
wife, legally superseded, shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban- 
doned in the presence of the whole family; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on he: husband ;— 
a girl should be martied before she ts eight years old ; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome ;—if a dam- 
sel being mairiageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal sank; if she 
choose her husband, she must not cairy her ornaments 
with her to her husband’s houwse;—of the law of inhe- 
ritance; after the death ofthe father and mother, the bro- 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live uuder him, as they lived under then father ; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a tweniseth share, 
the middlemost a forticth, the youngest an eightieth ; 
to the unmarried daughters by the same mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share ;—of 
different kinds of sons ;— who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased reJation ;—if an eunuch marry, and have 
a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inherit ; 
—on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished ;—the 
breaher of idols made of clay to be fined ;—a king must 
not punish a bramhiin for stealing, 1f he stole to make a 
sacrifice perfect,”* &c. 


The following account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Mindoos, is translated from the 
Piirééksha-tiittwii, a work by Riighoo-niindiinti: 1. Toola. 
In this ordeal the accused person is weighed; and after 


: Sir W. Jones’s tianslation of Minoo, 
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bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted; if 
heavier, he1s considered guilty. 2. Zhe trial by fire: the 
accused person makes nine square marks in the ground, 
each siateen fingers wide, leaving betwixt cach square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide; he then, through a 
pramhiin,worships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it; after the bathing, and 
clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhiin who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some tishwiitt’h’ii leaves, barley 
corns, and dodrva grass, and then the red hot ball; 
tahing which m his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the mine squates, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshii 
grass inthe ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the shin break, or bis hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty; if not, he is de- 
clared imnocent. In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramhiins, &e. 3. The next mode of ordeal is’ with, 
walter: the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
others, proceeds to a pool of clean water; where he wor- 
ships a number ol gods, and, while a kshiitriyii shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow {ell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
he is considered guilty, im which case he receives the 
punishment which the shastrii has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with posson: 
if the person charged with the offence be a female, she 
accompanies a bramhiin and others to some temple,where 
the bramhiin, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Shivii, and offers a burnt sacrifice; after 
VOL, UT, G 
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which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herself by incantations repeated by the bramhtin, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called jiiyti-ptitrti, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper wntes 
some such words as these in Siingskritii: “ Iam charged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
piove that this 19 a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re- 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the brainhiins, to bear witness, she prays, that 1f the crime 
alleged be true, the poison may destroy her, if false, 
that 1t may become as the water of life; and then swal- 
lows it: 1, sm the course of the day, she dic, she ts sup- 
posed to be gunlty ; if she sustain no snjury, she 1s pro- 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is calied hoshit, 
im which the person, after the same preparatory cere- 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, this water may bring on 
.him the greatest mjuties, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 
6. Tiindooli, the name of another ordeal, is preceded by 
the same ceremomes of bathing, putting on a new gar- 
ment,visiting a temple, worshipping certain gods, &c, after 
which the officiating bramhiin causes the accused to cat 
three handfuls of wet rice, which has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Judicus, when, if he throw up blood, he 1s 
pronounced guilty; ifnot, he rewards the brambiins. 7. In 
the taptdé-mashiikit ordeal, after the preparatory ceremo- 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
clarified butter, and bring from the bottom a golden ball, 
about the size of a pea. If his hand be not im the least 
burnt, his invocence is established. 8. Phalit is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after 
the usual ceremonies, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four 
fingers broad. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhirmijiz ordeal, the 
officiating priest must draw the images of religion and 
irreligion on separate leaves of a tree; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repeat over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a jiiyii-piitrit fastened on lus forehead, 
after which he puts his hand into the yar, and brings out 
one of the lumps of clay. If it be irreligion, he 13 decla- 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 


The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
East India Company; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons votuntaiily choosing this singular method of 
establishing their innocence. The ninth mode of o1deal is 
frequently chosen about tisfling affairs, but, in other cases, 
the most common is the tual by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Niideeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a ciiminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the tiiptii-mashiikii ordeal. The hus- 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramhins; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, as is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a bramhiin to whom she was to give the golden 
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ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister 
on his hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhiinya, 
dhiinya, 1. e. happy! happy! The whole concluded with 
a feast to the bramhiins, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circumstance of the same nature 1s related in the 395th 
page of the Ist vol. of the Asiatic Researches.—A gen- 
tleman of the author’s acquaintance, in the year 1814, 
saw, at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with em- 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by fire; but this man did not retain the ball in 
his hand a second of time. 


A perusal of the other Jaw books of the Hindoos would 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo laweivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of jus- 
tice; whose evidence must first be heard; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties may 
be adinitted; how a judge may examine a cause by otdeal, 
aud by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain; whethc: two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court; in what way a judge 1s to de- 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 


In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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tice, the disposition of property, and the multiplied 
regulations for an exect conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shas- 
triis were written, the Hindoos must have attained a con- 


siderable degree of civilization. 


Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, 
it must be confessed, that many of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial, and others diaboltcally cruel; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration 
of these laws was deeply tinged with myustice and cruelty, 
We infer this, partly fiom some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on the bench, as 
to the petty constable of the village; and throngh every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres- 


sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar- 


bary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, 


that one of the Marhatta princes lately deceased, ac- 
tually employed bands of sobbers to plunder his own 
subjects, and that when they applied to him for redress, he 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 
Tf to all this want of probity in the administration of jus- 
lice, the greatest cruelty m the mfliction of punishments, 
and rapacity im perpetual exactions, we add domestic 
slavery, carried toa great extent, and the almost inces- 
sant internal fe@ds among different chielS, we shall cease 
towonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so often depopulated; and that famine, pes- 
tilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the carth. 
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When we look back to former times, when the shoodrit 
was tried, and punished, for offences against the regu- 
lations of the cast,’ for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atonement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of his sect, we ean 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class. 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, 1n addition to the fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition. 


It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of 
justice take cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission),*« as well as of his crimes 
against civil society. The pride and avarice of the bram- 
hins would often drag an offender before a court of jus- 
tice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the 
shastrtis, from which they dernnved their honour and emolu- 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhiins 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; when they saw a neigh- 
bour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

4Dunng the reign of Manisinghu, a barber had made a mark on his fore 
head hile that of a bramiiin ; and in this situation the hing bowed to him, 
supposing he had been a biamhiin; but the barber returning the salaam 
(which a bramhiin never does, even to a hing), Maniisinghti suspected that 


he was not 2 bramhun, and on enquiry found that he was a baber, He 
unmediately ordered his head to be strueh off 


* In Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an a:ticle, commanding the 
magistrate to fine aman a pun of couries for killing an insect 
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Same seat with a bramhiin; when they saw another’s 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted a bram- 
hun; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter how justly) said 
to a twice-born man ‘thou refuse of bramhiins;’ when 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 


of another, for having dared to instruct a brambhiin in his 
duty,! 


The author offers this abridgement of native history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even fiom Elindoo materials; but as the best 
account which his Jessure would allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the government, laws, and social state of the 
Hindoos. He now conclude: this chapter with an extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin- 
gular people: “Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plan reasomng, that a powerful monarchy was 
established in Zran long before the .dssyrian, or Pishdadi, 
government that it was in truth a 4Zizdoo monarchy, 
though if any chuse to call it Cusran, Casdcan, or Scythian, 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that ifs history has been 
engrafted on that of the Z/:mdoos, who founded the mo- 
narchies.of Uyodhya and Indrit-pristha; that the lan- 
guage of the first Persian empire was the mother of the 


4«¢ 4 once-boin man, who insults the twice-born with gioss mvectives, 
ought to have his tongue slit; for he sprang from the lowest part of 
Briimha : 1f be mention then names and classes with contumcly, as, 1f he say, 
* Oh, déva-diitea, thou refuse of bramhiins,’ an jon style, ten fingers long, 
shall be thrust red hot into lis mouth. Should he, through pride, give 
iustiuctions to priests concerning then duty, let the king order some hot oil 
to be poured into his mouth and lus ears”  Ménoo, 
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Siingskriti, and consequently of the Send and Parsi, as 
well as of Greck, Latin, and Gothic; that the language 
of the dssyrians was the parent of Chaldatc and Pahlavi, 
and that the primary Turtarzun language also had been 
current in the same empire- although, as the Varfars had 
no books or even Ictters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms. We discover. there- 
fore, in Persea, at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc- 
casions, as possessors of Jndea, Arabia, Tartay; and 
whether they were collected in Zran {rom distant regions, 
or diverged trom it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, im the first place, the central position of Iran, 
which is bounded by diabra, by Tartary, and by India ; 
whilst drabia les contiguous to Jran only, but is remote 
from Tartar y, and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems hhely to have sent forth sts colonies to all the king- 
doms of Asta. The bramhiins could never have migrated 
from India to Tran, because they are expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day , the drabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Perssa before Mahommed, nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and eatensive domains; and as to the Jarlars, we have 
no trace in history of their departure fiom their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the Afedes, who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of Madar, and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and mote than thiee we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Saxon Chronicle, 1 presume from good authority, brings 
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the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late 
very Jearned writer concludes, after all his Jaborious re- 
searches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia, 
and another contends with great force, that both the Jrash 
and old J3rtons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin- 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Jran, or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the truc centre of populations, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race liad settled under various denominations : 
but whether Asza has not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Zfindeos, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or 
whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of those three in different propor- 
fions, must be the subject of a future inquiry.” 
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CHAP. II. 


SECT. L—Of the differcnt orders, or casts, of Hindoos. 


Tue Hindeos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
Bramhiin,” the Kshiitriy tt," the Voishyii,° and the Shoodrti,? 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub- 
divisions. The samti védi, the smritecs, and several 
pooraniis, affirm, that the bramhtins proceeded from the 
mouth of Briimha, the kshiitriyts from his arms, the 
voishy iis from his thighs, and the shoodrtis from his feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have ass:ened 
the priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hiins; the executive department to the kshtitriyts, trade 
and commerce to the voishytts, and all manner of servile 
work to the shoddriis. Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, bas operated I:ke the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal influence of this abominable system, the bramhiins 
have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom oftheir 
claims to superiority ; the kshiitriyiis became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the hands of the 


m From vrihi, to increase, a1 be great ; o1, he who knows the védiis 

= From &shee, destruction, and tri, to save; o1, he who saves the 
oppressed 

2 Fiom vsshiz, to enter , or, he who enteis on business, 

» From shwdi/, to take refuge, [J. e. in the biamhins ] 
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Mistilmans; the voishyiis are no where to be found in 
Bengal; almost all have falJen into the class of shoodriis, 
and the shoddrus have sunk to the level of their own 
cattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhinical 
fetters could not confine, and who, under a beneficent go- 
vernment, have successfully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efforts 
would have raised them.—Some pooraniis maintain, in 
contradiction to the samii védit, that Briimha created both 
amaleand a female; the Shréc-bhag iivittii, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that Briimha di- 
vided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Sway imbhoovit, and the left a female, Shtitti-roopa, 
and that these persons divided their children into bram- 
htins, kshitriyiis, voishyiis, and shoodris. 


SECT. II. 


Every person at all acquainted with the EHindoo 
system, must have beeu forcibly struck with the idea, 
that it is wholly the work of bramhiins ; who have here 
placed themselves above kings in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet.1 Many mcredible 
atories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power, or support the honour of 
bramhiins:—the following may suffice as specimens of 
these stories: Ourvvii, a bramhiin, destroyed the whole 
race of Hoihiiyii with fire from his mouth.« Kiipilii, a 


« The number of bramhiins in Bengal, compared with the shoodris, 18, 
perhaps, as one to eight, o1 one to ten. 


* Sce the Mithabhartitu. 
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bramhiin, reduced, by his curse, the 60,009 sons of king 
Siigiirii to ashes. ° We tistyi, a biamhiin, swallowed the 
sea, with all its contents.’ Doorvasti, a bramhiin, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies." The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnii.* Bhrigoo, a bramhiin, gave 
abusive language to the gods Bitimha, and Siuvii, and 
struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot.’ A number 
of dwarf bramhiins created a new Indrit, the hing of the 
gods.* Tritii and other bramhitns cursed Shivd, for 
seducing their wives in the form of a siinyasec, and 
deprived him of vinhty.) The god Kishnit, at a saeri- 
fice offered by Yoodhisthiii, served the brambhiins with 


water to wash their feet.> 


By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramhiin; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever : 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched.< The tribute 
paid to them, arising from multiplied :dolatrous c eremo- 
nies, was greater than the revenues of the monarch. If 
a shoddrit assumed the bramhinical thread, he was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhiin, he was to be put to death. Ifa shoddrti com- 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhtin, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. Ifa brambhiin stole a shoodrii, 
he was to be fined; but ifa shoodrii stole a bramhiin, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a shdodrii sat upon the 


® See the Mahabhariti. ° Ibid. ¥ Tbid. * Shreé-bhaguvuti. 


Y Padmii pooranii. 2 Miibabhariti. 4 Skindi pooranu 
> Mubabhariitii. © The killzng of a brainhiin, 1» one of the five great 
sins among the Hindoos. 
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carpet of a bramhiin, the magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish 
him the hingdom; or to cut off hts posteriors. If a 
shoodrii, through pride, spat upon a bramhiin, his lips 
were to be cut off. Ifa person of this cast plucked a 
bramhiin by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the nech, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands. 
If he listened to reproaches against a brawhtin, he was to 
pour hot lead into his cars. If a shoodi ti beat a magis-. 
trate, he was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roisted alive; a bramhiin, for such an offence, was 
to be fined.—An4d, as though all these horrible punish- 
ments on earth had not sufficiently degraded the shoodri, 
the wrath of the bramhiins pursued him ito the next 
world,—for the same shastriis teach, that ifa shoodrit do 
not mse to receive a bramhiin with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death; if he look angrily at a bram- 
hiin, his eyes will be put out by Yiimii, the Hindoo 
Pluto. 


Menial service to bramhtins is declared to be highly 
meritorious ;_ the body of sucha servant, says the Mitha- 
bhariitti, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purnfied 
fiom all sin. Formerly, a shoodrit touched the body of a 
bramhiin when he took an oath; and tt is even now 
practised when a persoi wishes to obtain credit for what 
he 1s relating. 


The shastris teach, that a gift to a learned bramhiin 
possesses infinite merit; feasts to bramhitns are con- 
sidered as very meritotious: a poor man entertains two 
or three ata time; a rich man invites hundreds. At ail 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhiins, and to make 
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presents to them at their dismission. If a shdddrii wish 
to succeed in any project, he feasts two or three 
bramhiins. Ifa man has been entertaining a number of 
bramhiins, a neighbour says to him, “ Ah! you are a 
happy man! you can honour so many bramhiins!” A 
covetous man is sometimes thus reproached: “ He is 
very rich, but he cannot bring lis mind to part witha mite, 
no not to entertain bramhiins: he does not even invite 
.a few bramhiins to his house, and wash their feet.’ To 
present gifis to bramhiins at the hour of death, and 
bequeath to them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastriis as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with long-continued happiness. 


To dink the water mto which a bramhiin’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very gteat privilege. When 
enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodtils, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; that others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of time, to remove some disease. 
Indeed, shoodriis may be fiequently seen carrying water 
in a cup, and intreating the first bramhiin they meet 
to put his toe into it; after which they drink the water, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the bramhiin, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
this holy water in their houses. TPersons are found who 
endeavour to collect the" dust from the feet of 100,000 
bramhiins ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a cloth before the door of a house where many are 
assembled at a feast; as each bramhiin comes out, 
he shakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
miraculous cures are said to have been performed on 
persons swallowing this dust. 
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But, nat only is the body of the shoddrii laid prostrate 
before the bramhiin, to lick the dust of his feet, but 
his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour: the Flindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhiin, falsehood 1s allow- 
able! and that 1fa shoddrii dare to listen to the salvation- 
giving védi, he is to be punished fur his sacrilege. 
liven at present, if a bramhiin happen to be repeating 
any part of the védti aloud, a shoddrii, if neat, shuts his 
ears, and runs away. 


From the preceding statements, I think 1t will be abun- 
dantly evident, that this whole fabric of superstition is 
the work of bramhiins: No person may teach the védti 
but a bramhiin ; —a spiritual guide must be a bramhiin; 
—every priest (poorohitt) must be a bambiin ;—the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the brambiins ;—no 
ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating 
bramhiin ;—numberless ceremonies have been invented 
to uncrease the wealth of the bramhiins: as soon asa 
child 1s conceived m the womb, a bramshitin must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when he receives a fee and is 
feasted; other levies are made before the birth; at the 
birth; when the child is a few days old; again when it 1s 
six months old; when two years old; again at eight or 
nine; and again at marriage ;—in sickness, the bramhiin 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa- 
tient ;—after death, his son must perform the shraddhit, 
the offerings and fees at which are given to the bramhiins, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually ;— 
if a shOodrii meet with a misfortune, he must pay a bram- 
hiin to read incantations for its removal ;—if his cow die, 
he must calla bramhiin to make an atonement ;—if he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the same;—if a vulture 
have settled on his house, he must pay a bramhiin to 
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purify his dwelling ;—if he go into a new house, he 
must pay a bramhiin to pwify it;—if a shoddrii die 
on an unlucky day," his son must employ a bramhtin 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstance ;—if 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhiin 
to consecrate 1t;—if he dedicate to public uses a tem- 
ple, or trees, he must do the same ;—at the time of an 
eclipse, the bramhiiu 1s employed and paid ;—on certain 
Junar days, the shoodi ii must present gifts to bramhiins ; 
—duiing the year, about furty ceremonies are performed, 
called vriitiis, when the bramhiins are feasted, and 1 eceive 
fees ;—when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evs! planet, he must call four bramhiins to 
offer a sacrificc,—a number of yows are made, on all which 
occasrous bramhiins .1e employed and paid ;—at the birth 
of aclild, the wor-Iup of Shiisht€é 1s performed, when 
bramhiins are feasted ;—at the time of small pox, a vere- 
mony js performed by the bramhiins ,—they are paid for 
assioting the people to fast ,—to remove cutaneous dis- 
orders, the bramhiins pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a free —braishtins are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shoodrii ;—the farmer 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramhtin to 
perform some ceremony ;—a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhiin ;—a fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee ;—nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhiins are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 


*It 1s commonly beheved hy the Hindoos, that if a child be boin on some 
day of the week, when a certain star entcis a particular stellar mansion, 
it is a sign that the child 1 illegitimate 
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Bramhiins are feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100,000 
bramhiins having been assembled at one feast. At a 
shraddhii performed for his mother, by Mr. Hastings's 
dewan, Giinga-Govindd-Singhi, of Jamookandec, near 
Moorshtidiibad, six hundred thousand biambhtins, it is said, 
were assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 


Thus every form and ceremony of relig:on—all the 
public testivals—all the accidents and concerns of life— 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies --the superstitious 
_ fears of the people-—births—sichnesse-— mart ages —mis- 
fortunes —death—a future state, &e. have ak been seized 
as sources of revenue te the braumbiins; in short, from the 
time a shoddr ii 1s conceived in the wonrb, to his deliverance 
from purgatory by the brambiins at Giiva, 'e is considered 
as the lawful prey of the bramhiin-, whose bless ng raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks hin into torments ;— 
and thus, their popular stories, ther manners, and their 
very laws, tend at once to establish the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed, 


The following ten ceremonies called Siingskarti, are 
necessary before a person can be considered as a complete 
bramhiia, viz the Girbha-dhanii ;° Poongstiytinti, Séé- 
miintonnity tind, Jati-kitimi,! Nishkrimiinié,® Namii- 
kartini,® Unna- prashiinti,' Choora-kit ns, Pepanuyuad: : 
and Vivahu.” 


Four months after conception, the ceremony Git bha- 
dhan&% is performed, which includes a burat sacrifice, the 


© At the conception. f Atthe buth. 5 At the delivery 
5 Giving the name. =| Giving the first rve, k Sharing the head. 
1 Investiture with the poita, ™ Niariiage, 
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worship of the shalgramii, and all the forms of the Nan- 
déé-mookhii shraddhii. 


After the bramhiinéé has been six or eight months 
pregnant, on some fortunate day, the Poongsitvitnit and 
Séémiintoniiyiind ceremonies are performed as follows : 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents offerings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit: and they being seated, the officiating bramhiin 
assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered 
before the shaliigramti. A curtaim being suspended, to 
conceal the man and his wife from observation, the hus- 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the viitii tree, after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into his house, pouring out water as he goes; the 
wife follows close to her husband A fee is given to the 
officiating bramhiin, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 


At the moment of birth, what is called the Jali#-hirmit 
is attended to, in which the shraddhi, the burnt-sacrifice," 


© Phe sagniba brambiting preserve the fire which is kindled at this sacrifice, 
and use xt in then daily burnt offerings, at thes: weddings, and at the burning 
of the body; afte: which the son may preserve it for the same pw poses for 
himself. 
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and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. bnme- 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called Nishkrimiing 
is performed, which also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are offered for the long life and pros~ 
perity of the child. 


When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given (Namikirini,) at which time offerings are pre- 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered ; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child. 


At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
with rice ( Unnit-prasiinii), when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-saciifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in new silk clothes, is brought in the arms of 
its father or uncle, who sit» down with it in the midst of 
the company, and, repeating two forinulas, puts a little 
boiled rice into 1ts mouth; then washing its hands and 
mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give the child pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are then dismissed. 


When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores itsears. This ceremony, 
called Chiéra-Kérini, is preceded by offerings to the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmerick 
and oil, bathing it, and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers are repeated, 

1 2 
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and the burnt-sacrfice offered. A fee is given to the 
priest, and the whole closes with an entertainment. 


At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifleen years of 
age, on some fortunate day, the boy 1s invested with the 
poita ( Oopiinityind), which is announced to the neigh- 
bours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anoint- 
ing the lad with turmetick . a number of persons, during 
these days, feast him scparately at their houses, and the 
day before the mvestiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal bason to the 
house of entert inment, where female barbers paie their 
nails, and paint the sides of their feet red; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of these their guests with 
perfumes, pant their foreheads, rub os] sn their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerich, in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss thein; 1f the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, 1n addition to the bason of ol. Durmg 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the bram- 
hiins of the town and neighbourhood are invited; the 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
paints their foreheads red, and offers them present: of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians, the 
whole family assembles and caicfully preserves the dust 
of the fect of their brambiin guests. About two o'clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the bram- 
hiins, water in pitchers, giving a little oilin return. About 
five o'clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in- 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c. mixed 
together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at 
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which tire, the mus.c.aus and priest arriving, the music 
begins fo play 9 Eluder an awning before the house, at 
each commer of witcha planta tree i dxed, and fiom 
each side of wtih br aches of the mango are sispended, 
the father, (eough the priest, first presents oiforings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repeats 
certain formulas, taking up ssstecn ov twenty different 
offerings, one alter the other, and wilh them touelung the 
shalgramii, the eaih, aud thea his son’s forehead, he lays 
each down agata, Pte boy then sises, has his head shaved, 
is anointed with oi and turmerich, bathes, and puts on 
new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the woolen seats while the ceremony of mivestituie ts 
performed. The priest fit offers a tuint-seciitive, and 
worships the shaltigramti repeating a number of prayers; 
the boy’s white garment arc ‘Len taken olf) and he ds 
dressed im red, and a cloth in bought over his head, that 
no shdddiit may see his face; after which, he takes m Jus 
night hand a branch of the wilwii, and a piece of cloth in 
the form ofa pocket, and places the branch on bis shoulder. 
A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the sti, 
to which a prece of deer’s chin is fastencd, ws suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right aim, 
during the reading of imeantations. By the help of the 
priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the védiis ; and, ma low tone of voice, lest 
any shooditt should bear, pronounces the words of the 
gayilitece to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
hua, viz. “ Ect us meditate on the adorable heht of the 
droine ruler (Sacilree)+? may au guide our wtellec!s.” 
After this, the sii it posta rs taken off, and the real poita, 
cousisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 


° [he sur, 
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by the wives or daughters of bramhiins, is puton. During 
the investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the siirti poita to the 
vilwii staff. Shoes are now put upon the boy’s feet, and 
an umbrella in his hand; and thus apparelled as a Briim- 
hitchare¢, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hanging by his side, he appears before his mother, repeat- 
ing a word of Sungskritti, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next 
solicits alms of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, same a roopee, and 
others a gold mohtir; sometimes as many as a hundred 
roopees are thus given. The boy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-sacrifice, repeating incanta- 
tions; and at the close of these ceremonies, the boy, being 
previously instructed, rises in a pretended hurry, and 
declares that he will leave home, and, as a Briimhiichardés 
seck a subsistence by begging ; but his fatber, mother, or 
some other relation, taking hold of his arm, invites him 
to follow a secular hfe; in consequence of which, he 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re- 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead of his 
vilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms are repeated, after which the father presents 
# fee to the priest, and the boy goes into the house, a 
woman pouring out water before him ashe goes. To this 
succeeds the service called siindhya; at the close of which, 
the boy eats of the rice which has been offered in the 
burnt-:acrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 


The following dutics are enjoined on a youth after his 
investiture. During twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kooshij, or on a blanket, or adeer’s skin, or ona 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s woo! and painted 
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diffe, ne colours. He is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
ashoodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him; 
with his face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayittr@é; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his Briimhitcharéé staff. If the boy’s 
father have been in the habit of eating undressed food 
occasionally in the house of a shoddrii, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his’ hand, to see the boy’s face, but he 
lays himself under an obligation to be! hind to the boy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve days, the boy throws 
his Briimiicharéé staff into the Ganges, lays aside the cha- 
racter of a meridicant, and enters upon what 1s called 
griist’hii-dhiirmii, i.e. a secular state; on which day a 
few bramhiins are feasted at his house. 


As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the porta 
and the gayiitréé is accounted the second birth of bram- 
hiins, who are from that time denominated dwijii, or the 
twice-born. Ifa boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, he must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gayiitréé is supposed to be 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulcst sins. 


Having been invested with the poita, at any coivenient 
time after this the boy may be married. For the cere- 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 


Of these ten ceremonies, called Siingskarii, the three 
n 4 
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first only are performed for the first child; but the seven 
last for every child. Strict bramhiins, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost‘han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as well as their sons. 


The smritees assign to brambiine the offering of sacri- 
fices; the offices of the priesthood ; the study of the védiis ; 
explaining the shastriis to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the bramhiins, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religious ceremonies; 
but at present, the greater part of the persons of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance 
of what they imagine themselves compelled to attend 
to, within the compass of an hour or less. One 
brambiin in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon seivices separately, but almost all unite 
them, after which they eat, and proceed to business; a 
few repcat the evening service,? either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 


Formerly, only one order, called Satshiitcé bram- 
hiins, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 
in honom. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishoos ti, 
a Bengal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the 
bramhiias then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sactifice 
to obtain ram, solicited from Veeiit--~inghii, the king of 
Kanyii-Loovyu, five bramhiins, to officiate at this sacrifice, 
The first bramhiins sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on hoises; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved: their names were Bhiittii- 


° Those bramhiins who heve not two garments, take with them, when 
about to perform the stindhya, a second porta, as it 13 rmproper te perform 
this e1emony having on only one garment, 
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narayiiai, Dikshii, Védti-girbhii, Chandtirii, and Shrte. 
hiirshi. These priests went through the sacrifice to the 
great satisfaction of the monarch, who gave them grants 
of land, in what the Hindoos call the province of Rarhiti ; 
and froin these five bramhiins are descended almost all the 
families of bramhiins now in Bengal; they stil retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kash- 
yiipiis, from Kiishyiipt, the sage; Bhintidwajiis, from the 
sage Bhiiriidwajii; Sandilyiis, from the sage Sandilyii; 
Saviirntis, from the sage Siiviirnti; Batsyti-, flom the 
sage Biitsyti. Some of the descendants of these Kitnojtt 
brambiins, in consequence of removing mito the province 
ef Vircéndrii, were called Varéndiiti bramhitus, and 
those wno remained in Rarhii, receryed the name 
Rarhéés. ‘These comprise all the bramhiins in Bengal, 
except the voidiktis, and about 1.500 or 2,000 familtes of 
the Satshité¢, or or:jinal Bengal bramhiins, of whom 
there were about 709 families in the tine of Adsshoorii. 
The voidsaiis are said to have fled fiom Orissa from the 
fear of being made vamachirécs, aad, on account of 
studying the véliis more than others, they weie called 
voidikhit bramhiins. 


Biiilalsénii, a voidii king, seeing among the bram- 
hiins, both rarhee and varéndriix, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastriis, deicrmined to divide 
them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pe- 
culiay order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the followmg qualifications were required: to observe 
the duties of bramhiins, to be meek, leirned, of good 
report, to possess a disposition to veit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dishhe to receiving 
silts from the impure, be attached to an ascetic hie, 
and to be liberal. The biamhiiuas whom he found 
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possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the 
name of koolé¢niis.1_ In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born bramhiins ; who had passed through 
Yhe-ten siingskariis, and had read part of the védiis; 
these he called Shrotriyiis,' and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
Vitngshiijiis.* 


When Biillalsénii made these regulations, he distribut- 
ed, at a public meeting, all the bramhiins of the country 
into these orders. After hin, Déyéé-biirii, a ghiitiikt 
bramhiin, called another meeting of the bramhiins, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the different classes. 


In each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, 
principally through irregular marriages, all of which are 
recorded in the kool shastrii, studied by the ghititiktis,' 
which work was begun when the koolééniis were first 
created, and may be called the kool@énii’s book of 
heraldry. 


To a koolétnii, the seat of honour is yielded‘on all 
occasions; yet the supposed superiority of this order 
in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 


The distinctions thus created by Billals¢nii are most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the different 
orders: a kooléénii may give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the gaughter of a shrotriyii ; but if 


t¥rom kopiv, arace In thrs‘order he formed two ranks, winch ase 
called Moohhyt aud Gount hoolt@ntis. * From shroo, to hea: ; or learned 
in the shastrii, * Flom vingshit, a family. * Men employed in 
contracting marriages for otheis: fiom ght, to unite. 
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the family marry among viingshiijiis, in two or three 
generations they become viingshijits. A koolcéuti must 
give his daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remain unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooléénti is married to the son of an inferior 
person of the same order, the latter esteems himself 
highly honoured: if a kooléénii marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyil, or of a viingshiijii, he receives a large present 
of money, in parlicular instances, two thousand roopees ; 
but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriytis and 
viingshitjus expend large sums of money to obtain koo- 
}Cénii husbands for their daughters ;: and in consequence 
the sons of koolééniis are generally preengaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them; hence one kooléénit bramhtin often 
marries a number of wives of hi» own orger. Each 
kool@@nit mariies at least two wives: one the daughter 
of a bramhiin of his own order, und the other of a 
shrotriyti; the former he generally leavesat her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the 
honour of a kool@éni, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence 
he dreads more than other Hindoos the birth of daughters. 
Some inferior kool@énitis marry many wives: I have 
heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ;” many, 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly- 
gamy: at their marriages they obtain large presents, 


* 


« Thus the creation of this Order of Merit has ended in a state of mou- 
strous polygamy, which has no parallel im the history of human depravity. 
Amongst the Turks, sevaglcs arc confined to men of wealth; but hese, 
2 Hindoo biamhiu, possessing only a shred of cloth and a poita, keeps sore 
than a huudied mistresses. 
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and as often as they visit these wives, they receive 
presents fiom the father; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a kooleénti goes from house to 
house, and 1s fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never sce the female; others visit her once in 
three or four years. A respectable koolécnii never hves 
with the wife who remams in the house of her parents; he 
sees her occasionally, asa friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour, Children born in the houses of their fathers- 
in-law are never owned by the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmarried 
daughters of the hool@Cniis are plunged into an abyss of 
nusery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to these nobles among the bramhiins, 


These customs are the cause of infinite evils :—koo- 
Iecuti manicd women neglected by thew husbands, in 
hundreds of mstances, hive in adullery ; in some cases, 
with the hnowledge of their parcnts.* ‘Lhe houses of 1l- 


* 1015 universally admitted among the Hiundoos, that the practice cf dcstroy- 
ing the foetus in the womb prevails to aimast dicadful extent among these wo- 
mon. A hoolccuu biamh massurcd me, thal he had heard more than fifty wor 
men, dangiters of hooleenns, confess these murders !? To remove wy doubts, 
he referred me to an mstauce which took place in the village where be was boin, 
whtn the woman was?emored inthe night to an adjomng village. til she had 
taken medicines, and destroyed the foetus Her paramour and jis frends 
were about to be seized, on a charge vf murder, when the woman retuned 
homc, having tecovered trom the imdisposition occasioned by the mcdicines 
she had tahen =u making further enquiry inty this subjecr, a friend, upon 
whose authority J can imphieitly rely, assured me, that avery respectable and 
learned biamnhun, who certainly was not willing to chaige hig countrymen 
with mote vices than they possesscd, told him, it was supposed, that 
a thousand of these abortions took place. in Calcutta ever, month'? 
This statement 1s doubtless overcoloured, but what an unutterably shocking 
idea does 1t give of the moral condition of the heathen part of Calcutta. 
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fame at Calcutta, and other large towns, are filied with 
the daughters of kooléénii bramhiins; and the husbands 
of these women have lately heen found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and 
dangerous dukaits—so entirely degraded are these fa- 
vourites of Billalsénii ! ! 


The customs of the shrotriyiis and vungshiijjiis are not 
different from those of other biamhiins except in their 
marriages: the son of a Viingshiiju makes a present 
of money to obtain the daughter of a shrotryti. ‘The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarhé¢s, and vorlihits A person 
who performs religious ceremontes according to the for- 
mulas of some particular védti, 15 called a rig-védii, 
yitjoor-védti, sawnu védit, or iPhtiryii-védi bramhiin. 


The bramhiins are not distinguished by any difference 
in their dress, the poita excepted; vor 15 there any 
peculiar insignia attached to hootteniis, or the other 
orders; they are known, however, by the (des appended 
to their names. 


The same bramhtn afiirmed, that he did not beheve there was a single 
Hindoo, male or temale, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of chastity ''—Many hoolééntts recta Mitsulman mistresses, with~ 
out 3uffermmg in cast, although these nregulaiities are known to all the 
neighboms. ‘The practice of keeping women of uthet caste, and of eating 
with women of il-fame, 18 become very generol among the bramhiins, A 
great jnoportion of the chet dakaits (plundeters) aie brambiins. 1 am 
informed, that in one day ten bramhius were hanged at Dinagepore as 
robbers, and ! doubt uot, the well known remark of Governor Holwell is, in 
substance, truc During alinost five years that we presided in the judiqal 
cutchery court of Calcutta, nevt: any murdei or other atiocious crime came 
before us, but it was proved in the end 2 biamhin was at the bottom of it.” 
Holwell’s Insterical Events, vol. 2, 
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Beside these, many bramhiins are fallen in the estima- 
tion of their countrymen:’ viz. 


The Ugriidanee’ bramhiins, of whom there are four or 
five hundred families in Bengal, by receiving the sesa- 
mum, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the préti-shraddhi, 
have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst them- 
selves only. It is singular, that after the shastrii has di- 
rected these things to be given to bramhiins, the reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 


The Mtriupora bramhins,” who repeat the incanta- 
tions over the dead just before the body is burnt, and 
receive from ove to ten roopees asa fee, lose their houour 
by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to 
visit and marry among themselves. 


The Kupalee bramhiins are the officiating priests to a 
cast of shOddrus called htipalees, and on this account are 
sunk in honour. 


The Swiirntkarti, Gopal, Dhova, Sootridbarii, Kit 
loo, Bagdee, Doollécrii, Patiinee, Jalikti, Shoundikii, and 
Domti bramhiins, are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu- 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other brambhiins will not 


Y According to the Anniki-tiittwi, and other shastitis, bramhiins Jose 
their honour by the following things . by becoming servants to the hing ; by 
pursuing any secular business; by becoming priests to shdddiiis; by ofh- 
ciating as priests for a whole village , by neglecting any part of the thiee daily 
services, At present, however, there is scarcely a single bramhin to be 
fonnéd who does not violate some one or other of these rules. 


* That 18, the dead-burning bramhins, 
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touch the. water whith they drink, nor sit on the same mat 
with them. 


The Doiviigati bramhiins, who profess to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fallen in rank. They 
cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen 
in their hands in the strects. 


The Miidyidoshéé (or Miidvitdéshéc) bramhiins are 
descended from Viroopakshii, a Véerbhoomee bramhiin, 
who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
power of working miracles. 


Vyasti, the moonee, once raised a shoodrii to bramhtin- 
hood, this man’s descendants we called Vyas-oktii bram- 
hiins, or the bramhiins created by the word of Vyasit, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
brambiins. 


Not only in these last instances are many of the 
bramhiins sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are 
assured, that formerly, bramhiins were habitually em- 
ployed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal- 
ing in articles prohibited by the shastri, &c. This 
general corruption of manners is; in a great measure, to 
be attributed to the change of government: the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment ; 
and they supported great multitudes of bramhiins, and 
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patronized them in the pursnit of learning. Having lost 
this‘patronage, as well as the fear of losing their honour, 
and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their apps ehension, 
more substantial, A number of bramhiins, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, 
who despise worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, o1 in visiting holy places, re. 
peating the names of the god+, &c. 


As it respects learning also, the bramhiins are equally 
sunk as in ceremontal purity: they are, it 1s true, the 
depositaries of all the knowledge them country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a bramhtin who cun read 
what his forefathers wrote, ts now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal’. For an account of the state of rchgion among 
the brumhiins, sce vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 


Many bramhiins are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos ;® the Hindoo rajas stil) maintain a num- 
ber; others are employed in the courts of justice ; 
some find a subsistence from the offerings where a cele- 
brated image 1s set up; many are employed as piindits to 
Europeans; others pursue a mercanti.e life: while a 
number become farmers, employing shoodrits to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare ; others are dia;ers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrii expressly forbids their selling milk, 


® See an articie in the next volume, iclative to the present state of 
learning in Bengal, 

> A sensible bramhitu, whose opinion I asked on this peint, supposed 
that three-fourths of the bramhtins m Beugal were the servants of others, 
aud that the other quarter were supported as priests, and by teaehing 
youth, &e. 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamum, &c. yet many 
bramhiins now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastrii, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhiin 
who is accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called diistooreé, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, withont a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on his ears 
in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. I have heard of a bramhiin at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef for the butchers :* many 
traffic in spirituous liquors. 


It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhiins, especially to 
such as are reputed learned ; these presents very fiequent- 
ly descend from father to son they consist of corn, or 
garments, or money, according to the promise of the gi- 
ver; and instances occur of a bramlitin’s receiving as much 
as athousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 


Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c.; many are employed as ghiitiikiis, in con- 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numcrous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramhiins subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 


© Shoes made of cow leather are generally worn by the Hindoos. Such is 
the fate of laws which are neithe1 rational nor moral, and such the obe-~ 
dience of a people destitute of moral feeling 


vor. IIr. I 
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_ But the greatest means of support are the Dévottitriis, 
viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &c. given in perpetuity 
to the gods; and the Briimhottiiriis, similar gifts to the 
bramhiins. The donors were former kings, and men of 
“property, who expected heaven as the reward of their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, 
&c. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; 
but it is far from being so frequent as formerly ; and in- 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a dévottiirti, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image tv worship the god with the produce of what 
he gives. Sometimes ason on the death of his father and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri- 
tua] guide, or, to the bramhiins, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhiins solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who gave them portions of land in perpe- 
tuity. In these ways, the dévottiiriis and briimhottiirus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor- 
mous sum. Ihave been informed, that in the district of 
Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of 
roopees.? It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
infermants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
bramhiins by the different rajahs in the zillah of Niidceya, 
amount to eighteen tacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 
acres. When all these things are considered, it will ap- 
pear, that the clergy-in catholic countries devaur little of. 
the national wealth compared with the brambiins. 


4 It is necessary; however, to remark, that in this sum are included what 
ave celled Phikirant, or lands granted to Mustilman saints, and Muhiie 
‘twanh, lands granted to shoddriis by kiugs, or great land-owners. 
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SECT. Il.—Of the Kshitriyit cast. 


TuIs is the second order of Hindoos; said to have been 
created “ to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhiins,”” 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshiitriyiis ; that in the 
kiiléé-yoogii only two casts exist, bramhiins and shdddris, 
the second and third orders having sunk into the fourth. 


The stingskariis, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshiitriyiis as well as to the bramhiins ; with 
this difference, that the kshiitriyiis are permitted to pos- 
sess only three parts of the gayiitréé. The daily reli- 
gious ceremonies also of bramhiins and kshiitriyiis are 
nearly the same; and the kshiitriyiis are permitted to 
read the védiis, and worship their guardian deities, with- 
out the intervention of the bramhiins; on extraordinary 
occasions bramhiins are employed. 


The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast ; but in the decline of the Hin- 
doo power, many shiidroo kings reignedin Hindoost’hant.. 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajtirtin- ° 
ginéé: in a conversation betwixt Vikriimadityi and 
Bhirtree-Htiree, two kshitriyti kings, the former recom- 
mends to the latter the following duties, viz. “ As Indri, 
during the four rainy months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury with money ;—as Soor- 
yti, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them;—as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 


¢ Formerly, a number of rayas of the Haree cast, one of the lowest clastes 
of shoddrus, reigned in Assam. 
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rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with the affairs and 
circumstances of his whole people ;—as Ytimiti judges men 
withont partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, without favour, all offendet.:—as 
Vitroonti, the regent of water, with his pashii,! binds his 
enemies, +¢ Jet a hing bind :It malefactors safely i prison; 
—as Chiindrii, the moon, by his cheermge heht, gives 
pleasure to all, so should a king, by gifts, &c. make all 
his people happy :—and as Prit’hiveé, the earth, sustains 
all alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Bhagtiviitti-Gecta, 
Krishnii is represented as saying to Urjoonii, “ A soldier 
of the hshiitrivd tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heasen; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 


world.””? 


Many in the Western provinces still claim the distine- 
tion of kshiitrtytis, wear the poita, and perform the cere- 
monies beloraing to this cast: they marry and visit only 
among, themselves. The present raja of Burdwan isa 
kshiitriyi! ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 


f A divine weapon, im the shape of a rope. 

& Heie we have another proof, that ali false religions are identified as 
one, and that they have all the ‘© image of the carthy ’* On one occasion, 
we find Krishud preaching to Uryoont the necessity of the auuibilation of 
the passions, heic, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the yovs of 
a seupnal paradise, if he dies in the field of honour. 
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SECT. EI.—The Voishyis. 


Tue third order of Hindoos are called Voishy its, whose 
business 15 suid to consist in “heeping cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, culivating land,” &c. They 
marry and fraternize among themselves: they are forbid- 
den to read the vé ‘tis: and through the bramhiins alone 
can they petform religious ceremomes. ‘They wear the 
poila, and im some punctilios are ratsed above the shoo- 
dris, though in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
bramhiins. The few voishyiis in Bengal are farmers, 
merchants, &c. In the west of Ilindoost’han they are 
More numerous. 


ti 
SECT. IV.—The Shisdr its. 


THE rules of the shastriiy respecting the shdodrts are 
so unjust and mhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignation at the Itindoo law- 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so areata 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, 
that the shoodriis are forbidden “ to accumulate super flu- 
ous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhiin 1s prohibited “ from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodrii, or to inform him of the legal es piation for his 
sin.’> 


Such is the degraded state in which the [lindoo laws 
have placed the great body of the people. The shoodrit 


» Si W, Jones’s translation of Minoo, 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there are 
either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt offerings, ex- 
cept through the bramhiins; and the only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of bramhins. In the morning, after 
cleaning the house of the bramhitin, he must fetch him 
water, flowers, clay,' and wood for worship ; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships; collect all the materials fer 
his dinner ; after dinner, present to him water to wash his 
mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to eat what the bramhiin leaves. He must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhiin has eatcn, as well asthe dishes 
used at dinner ; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, ght his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub bis 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhiin has fallen asleep, he 
may take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves 
bramhiins, is declared by the shastrii to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodrii who envies and injures 
bramhiins, will sink into the world of torment. 


At present, however, no shoddrii will serve a bramhiin 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if his wages are 
withheld, the shoddrii will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. He will offer to the bramhiing, things which cost him 
nothing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 

’ with something rather more solid. Some shdddris, how- 
ever; reverence bramhiins as gods," and the whole of the, 
.“ swinish multitide” pay them exterior honours. In 
owing to a bramhiin, the shoodrit raises his joined hands 


4 To form the lingtt. 


.* Many of the kaytat’htis reverence the brambins more than is done by 
apy other shoddrts, 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the head; the bramhin 
never returns the compliment, but gives the shoddrii a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it.' In bowing to a 
bramhiin, the sins of the shoodrii enter the fire, which, by 
an Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhiin’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a brambiin stretch out his hand 
before a shdddrii have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery; and if a shoodrii meet a bramhiin, and 
bew not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 


The shoddris practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooraniis; a person of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the védiis. Devout shoddriis practise the following 
ceremonies daily: about twelve o’clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranii prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of 
the river or in the house; and in the evening they repeat 
another service. In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
object of worship is the shalugramu ; that of the shoodris, 
who are forbidden to use thisstone, the water of the Ganges, 


Shoodriis, not being prohibited by the shastrii the ex- 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession. Several casts engage in the same trade, 
though this is not regular; as, among the weavers are 
kayiist’hiis, miikmen, gardeners, and hasbandmen ; differ- 
ent casts also follow the occupation of carpenters. 


4 


1 This blessing 1s sometimes given, but in general the shoodrti bows, and 
the bramhin, withont taking any notice, passes on. 
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Many weavers, baibers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the poorantis in 
the Bengaléé. Some voidyiis read their own shastrtis on 
medicine, as well as the Siingskritii grammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voidy ti writers i this language are mentioned. A few 
kayiist htis, and other shoodriis, who have become nich, 
read certam books in the provincial dialects 

The bramhiins deny that there any pure shoodriis in the 
hilcc-yoogit , they add, that the present race of shoddriis 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and lower casts. The general name by which the 
kiilec-yoogit shooditis are distinguished is Viirnii- 
shiinkin it." 


There are many subdivisions among the sho5drus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhiins and shoodriis a 
kayiist’hit will no more visita barber than would a bram- 
hiin, nor a barber a jomer; and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders. 


I shall here notice the different ranks of shOddriis, or 
viirnii-shitinkirtis, as far as IT am able: this wall bring 
before the reader the state of the Ants and Manurac- 
fuRES among the Hindoos: 


‘ Ist. Class. The Voidyiis. These persons, who sprang 
from the union of a bramhiin with a female voishyii, 
claim the honour of belonging to the third order, tn con- 
sequence of which they weat the poita, and at the time of 


™ Mixed casts. flom viirni, a cast, and shunkurd, miatume. 
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investiture perform some of the ceremonics used in in- 
vesting a bramhiin. Rayvii'ltivii, a person of this class, 
steward to the niiwab of Moorshiidiibad, about a hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidytis the honour 
of wearing the poita: he invited the bramhiins to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son: since which time 
many voidy iis wear this badge of distinction. Some per- 
sons of this order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean 
fifteen days after the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoodriis. The voidyiis can read some 
of the shastriis: they extort more privileges fiom the 
bramhiins than other shoddius ; sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from the same pipe, with them; 
in a few instances they employ mdigent bramhiins -as 
clerks, and even as cooks." Kew voidyits are rich: some 
are very rigid idolators, and many voidy ii widows ascend 
the funeral pile. at Soniikhalee, in Jessore, which con- 
tains many tamilies of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands. 


Biillaliixénti created four classes of voidyt kool@éniis, 
who have assumed the titles of Sénit, Mitilliki, Diittti, and 
Gooptii. 


The vuidyiis, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalcés, study 
the Nidanii, Riikshitii, Drivyii-goonti, and other medical 
shartrtis. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 


. This, I find, 15 not only the case as it 1espects the voidyas, but rich 
shoaditis, of every order, employ brambuns as cooks, even the vouagee 
mendicants procure biamlitins to prepare the food at then feasts. 

© A respectable Hindoo wil! not rcceive medicine fiom any Hindoo except 
a voidyii, and some shastitts declare, that a person iejecting a voidyit 
physician will be punished in hell, but that he who employs a voidyi, 
though he should not be able to see Gituga in lis dying moments, will 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person.an a village, perhaps, teaches three or four 
youths, in many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing his ¢ducation, 
a young man begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, 
-as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 


Beside the voidy tis, sume other casts practise medicine,? 
as brambiins,? hayiinthtis, barbers, potters, &e. Many 
women have also acquned great celebrity by their nos- 
trams. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengaléé 
doctors, that they aic old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, 100ts, and the bark of trees, and pre- 
tending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quach- 
doctor boasts, mounted on a cart man English market- 
place. The women of the haree cast are employed 
as midwives, and the doiviinti bramhiins inoculate for 
the small-pox.' 


2d, Class. The Kayiist’hiis, commonly called by Euro- 


? The babers by waiting upon Europeans, have obtained some infoima- 
ton respecting the efficacy of calomel, and knelish salves, and ase, 1 many 
eases, able to perform cures beyond the power of the vordy iis, 

4 Yet abramhin, practising physic, becomes degi aded, go that other biam- 
ign will not eat with Iain, 

‘The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife 5 
aod would soonci perish than employ one. 

*-* "The ravages of this disease are very extensive in Bengal. Could Furo- 
‘peans of influence engage the di vignd biambtins to eater heartily into the 
use of the vaccine,matte:, the good dove would be boundless the difficulties 
ip the Way of the cow-pox among the Hindous are not greal, and T believe 
the use of the vaccine matter fs spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the dif- 
fejent stations, thiough the influence of Europeans It can ouly prevail, 
howevel, thiough the regular practiuoners 
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peans, the writer cast, sprang from a kehiitriyii and 
@ female voishyii. There are four orders, called the 
Ootriirarhéé,' Diikshinii-rarhéé, Viingsiijii and Varéndrit. 
Among these, Billaliisénii created three orders of koo- 
léénits, called Ghoshit, Viisoo, and Mitrii; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyiis, called Dé, Dittii,® Kiri, Paliti, 
Shénii, Singhti, Dasti, Goohii, Gooptii, Véviitta, Sirti- 
kari, Miki, Dhiiri, Roodrii, Bhiidriti, Chiindrit, Vish- 
wasti, Adityti, So, Hajra, &c. 


The members of a shrotriyii family, by marrying 
amongst kool@éniis for three or four gencrations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayiist’hit hoolécniis marry thirty or forty 
wives. 


The kayiisthiis perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhiins, but they select their prayers from the 
tiintriis. They are in general able to read and write; a 
few read the works of the pocts and the medical shastriis; 
and some understand medicine better than the yoidytis, 
Among them ure found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerhs, &c. In Bengal the bramhiins are far more nu- 
merous than the kayiist’hiis, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kayiist’hiis than bramhiins.* 


3d Class. From the union of a bramhiin and a voishyii 
arose the Giindhi-viimks,” or druggists. The shop of a 


© Some families of this order have a regular custom, at ther ‘feasts, 
of throwing all their food away after it has been set before them, instead at, 
eating it. a3 

“ The Dattis came with the five bramhins whom Billaliséni made koo- 
feSnte, but the king 1efused to make them koolééntis, because they would 
not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the bramhins. ; 

* They have acquired wealth in the service of Migtlmans and Europeans. 

Y Giindhd, a smell, and vinsk, a trader. 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of shdddriis are farmers, merchants, servants, 
&c. They marry among themselve-, but bramhiins shew 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhiin 
cooks, 


Ath Class. From a bramhiin and a voishyti also arose 
the Kasharees, or brass-founders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; tome of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of this cast are found 
amongst busbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves ; 
few are rich, and the very poor are few; they read and 
write better than many other shoddriis; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayiinti, Mithabha- 
riititi, &c. 


5th Class. From a bramhiin and a voishyit arose the 
Shiinkhit-viiniks,” or shell-ornament makers: these orna- 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the shastrii.. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist ; and in the 
east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at different prices 
from ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during 
two or three generations ;* but when six or eight only are 


* Shinkhd, @ shell. 
* At the hour of death, a female leaves cr ornaments to whoimeoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years. 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. 
while individuals from other casts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shtiakhit-y tiniks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order of shoddriis 1s not numerous. 


6ihk Class, From a kshiitriyi and a female shoodrii 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmen; but many other 
shoodrii+, are employed as farmers. 


The Bengal fariners, according to some, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Compaty ; according to others, of the 
jimidariis,” or landholders. Whether the jiimadariis he 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave 
to be decided by others; they collect and pay the land-tax 
to government, according toa regular written assessment, 
and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an 
average, as muchas fuur anas' for every roopee paid to 
government; added to v hich, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for cervan .’ woges, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage expences 
of their children, &c. 


The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and muependent yeomanry, as in Eng- 
land ;* a few are able to pay their rents before the har- 


pleases sometimes to Jier spuitual guide, or to the fanily priest. A person. 
nog bequeathing sovuetiung to these persons, is followed to the hext world 
with anat'emds. » From juméén, Jand, and dara, a possessor. 
£ Ap ana isghout two-pence English. , 
a One roiyit ia a thousand villages may be found possessed of great 
wealth, and one in three villages who possesses forty or fifty cattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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vest, bat many borrow upon the credit of the crop, and 
pey'after harvest. The great body ofthe Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who engages to pay the agent of the jiimidart' the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his Jand to the corn merchant, and to 
receive from him what 1s necessary for the maintenance of 
his family tull the harvest. Ifthe produce be more than 
the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay 1t 
out of the produce of the next year. When he ts unfor- 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious mendi- 
‘eant, or to perish. 


The tax to the Company, I am informed by the nativ es, 
is in proportion to the value of the land: in some places, 
where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopees a bigha;* where rice, 
&c. are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 


© A bigha is in some parts eighty, in others eighty-three, and 1n others 
‘eighty-seven cubits square The lands on which the indigo plant 18 culti- 
vated also pay a greater tax thas rice lands. ‘The manufacture of indigo 
Appears to have been hnown and practised m India at the earliest period, 
{says Mr. Colebrooke. From this country, whence the dye obtais its name, 
Rurope was anciently supphed with" it, unul the pioduce of America 
gagtossed the market. Within a very late period, the cnte: prize of a few 
Paropeave in Bengal has revived the exportation of indigo, but 1t has been 
fmostly manufactured by themscives. The micety of the process, by which 
tie indigo is made, demands a skilful aud experienced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, se fer as its natural quality may he solely considereff, is superior to 
that of North-Amenva, atid equal to the best of South Ametica. Little, 
however, has hitherte been gained by the speculation. The successful 
planters aie few; the unsuccessful, numerous.” 
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About the middle of February, if there should be rain, 
the farmer ploughs ‘ his ground for rice for the first time ; 
and again in March or April: the last ploughing is per- 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain, 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bul- 
locks, worth from eight to sixteen roopees each, will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.*° Horses are 
never used 1n agriculture. 


The farmer, about the beginning of May, casts bis 
seed into the ground, in much the same manner as the 
English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 


After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 


‘ A Bengal plough is the most simple instrument imagmable 1t consists 
of a crooked piece of wood, shatpened at one enil, and covered wh a plate 
of iron which forms the plough-share. A wooden handle, about two feet 
long, 13 fixed to the other end ci oss-ways , and in the midst 15 2 long straight 
piece of woud, or bamboo, called the (sha, which goes between the bullocks, 
and falls on the middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by meaus of a peg, and 
ig tied by Astung ‘Fhe vohe 1s a neat instrument, and lies over the neeks 
of two bullocks, just before the hump, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock's aeck, by means of which it 18 tied with a cord under 
the throat. Theieis only one man, or boy, to each plough, whe with one 
hand holds the plough, and with the othe: guides the animals, by pulling 
them this o: that way by the tail, and driving them for ward with a stick. , 

$ The shastrii directs, that the husbandman shal! not plough with less 
than four bullocks, but this 13 not attended to, as many are not rich enough 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. Lf a farmer plough with a cow or a bule 
lock, and not with a bull, the shastrii pronounces all the produce of bia 
ground unclean, and unfit to be used in any religions ceremony. It has 
hecome quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, aud ip 
the eastern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 
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ofthe birds. If there should not be rain in four or five 
days after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for sced; twenty-four pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one 
bigha. Should he be obhged to buy seed, 1t will cost 
double the sum it would have done im the time of har- 
vest. 


When the rice has grown halfa foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it; and when itis a foot high he weeds 
it.” 


The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage uf 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently Ingh to be a refuge {rom 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser- 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the heeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw i one hand, and im the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all cides, and in this manner he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and mahing a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 


In the middle of August, about four months aftcr sowing, 


+ Land, after at has been ploughed, 1s cleancd with a half-hoohed kunfe, 
‘eatled miénee; and, as it becomes meonceivably more foul than in England, 
fhis part of the farmer’s labom 13 very gieat A very excellent imstiument 
in the form of a hoe, with a handic about two feet and a half long, and the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a hooddali, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hoe. 
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the fasmer cuts his corn with a sickle resembling in shape 
that used in England ; the corn is then bound in sheaves 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three 
days: it is never reared up to dry: some even carry it 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a bigha fn 
aday. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c.2 When the 
corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the sheaves,’ 
which are very light, on their heads, and carry them 
home, each person taking twenty, thirty, or forty amalt 
sheaves: a few farmers carry the produce on buHockis. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, 
as in Europe. 


The rice having been brought home, some pile it in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it from the 
husk with bullocks; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground; in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty miins, will thus be trodden out. 
The Bengal farmers ‘ muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them; a few muzzle them altogether. 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, one 
person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-faus, winnow it; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what fs 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt.—The gola is a low round house, in which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sidea 
by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing @ dogs 
in the side.—The farmer piles his straw in stacks, and 


6 Some farmers pay the labourers in kind. 
VOL. III. K 
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sells it, or gives it to his cattle. In Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay; and in the dry season, when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw: the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 


In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest; at which time, as it is meant to be 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, he ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rive which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain the water. The rice stands in water, more or 
less, during the three following months: if there should 
bea deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field. In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for- 
mer according to the soil and situation. 


For watering land, an instrument called a jantii is of- 
ten used in the north of Bengal: it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet Jong, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on au horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water ; and the other is dipped in the water, by a mar 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end of 
the jantii near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantit full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter. One janti will 
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raise water three feet; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height. Some- 
times, where the height is greater, the water is thrown 
into small reservoits or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next jantii 
to be plunged low enough to fill it. Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of 
Bengal, they have different methods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, | believe, 
they commonly use baskets. 


Where the lands are good, and situated by the side of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest ‘is obtained." In January, the farmer sows 
rice on slips of land near water, and, asit grows, waters 
ithke a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, 
he transplants it nearer to the water; and about the 
middle or close of April, he cuts and gathers it. 


Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is in England, and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in o1], is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some- 
times added, according to a person’s taste and cast. 
Fiesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten: flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast,' and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 


h A fourth harvest 1s gbta:ned 1n the Dinagepore and other districts. 


4 Nothing can exceed the abhoirence eapicssed by the Hindoos at the idea 
of hilhng cows, and eating beef, and yet the .¢dii itself commands the 
slaughter of cows for sacrifice, and several pooraniis relate, that at a sacri- 
fice offered by Vishwauutri, the bramhiins devoured 10,000 cows which 
had been offered in sacsifice. 
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in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capri- 
cious about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be made up in twenty different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &c«. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweatmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 


In those countries where the greatest quantities are 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four miins* for a roopee; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
tie ricc, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk,' receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen sérs, about one sér, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a miin ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a miin. In some districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the best; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Riingpore, Dinagepore, J ingi- 
pore, Dhaka, Béérbhoom, &c. produce very great quan- 
tities of rice; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, 
Moorshitdabad, and other large cities. 


® That is about 320 Ibs, 

1 Rice is separated from the husk by the dhénkee or pedal, which is set up 
near the house, and used wheneves needed, In large towns, cleaning rice 18 
@ trade, followed by different casts. As the rice Is made wet before it is 
cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cast by eating rice 
which has been made wet by Misilmans, and others. 
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Ia the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal,” when 
eight out of every ten persons are said to have died. The 
year before the famine, the harvest was deficient through 
the want of rain, and during the next year there was com- 
paratively no rain. Those possessed of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived; but in some houses, not 
more than one person, and in others not a soul, was left 
alive ! 


Besides rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or liguminous plants of different sorts, mustard,° 
the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmerick, tobacco, &c. In shady 
situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish ; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried tar consumption ; the latter is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, miishoorii,° and bootii? The cultiva- 
tion of the plantain 1s a profitable branch of husbandry. 


Trees are rented in Bengal: a mango tree for one 
roopee annually ;1 a cocoa-nut, for eight anas; a jack, 


™ In the Panjab, in 1785, a million of people are said to have died by 
famine, : 

» "Phree hinds are usually cultivated, shiusha, :ayee, and shwétt shirsha, 
The fist is the most esteemed, 

© Eivum tens. P Cicer arietinum, 

4 Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thuusand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the biambhins, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Taternal Commerce of Bengal, “C18 what chielly contirbutes to attach the 
peasant to his native sol. He feels a superstitious predilection for the trees 
planted by his ancestor, and drives comfort and esca profit from their frurt. 
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one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee; a betel-nut, four 
anas; a talu, four anas; a date, two anas; a vilwii, four 
anas; a lime tree, four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made; and the juice of the talit 1s used hke yeast. The 
trunks of some of the talii trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices 


Orchards cf mango tiees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal, The 
delicious fruit, exuberantly bourne by them, 16 a Wholesome variety in the diet 
of the Indian, and affords him gratification and even nourishment The 
palmyra abounds in Véhar the jmce extracted by wounding its summit 
becomes, when fermented, an intoxicating beycrage, which is cagerly sought 
by numerous natives, who violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religions, by the use of inebnaung Lquois. The coroa-nut 
thrives in those parts of Bengal which aie rot remote fiom the tropic this 
nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and 1s so much sought by 
the Indian, that it even becomes an object of exportation to distant provinces 
The date tree grows every where, but especially in Véhat , the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a ywice which 1s similar to that of the palmyia, and 
fiom which sugar is not unftequently extracted. Plantations of areca aie 
common in the centiical parts of Bengal its nut, which 38 universally con- 
sumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to the planters. The 
bassia thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds in the hilly distiuiets: 
its inflated corols are esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spuit; and the oil, which 1s expressed from iis seeds, 1s, mm 
mountamous countries, acommon subshitute for butter.—Ciumps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flouish so long as they arc not too 
abiuptly thinned, supply the peasaut with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield him profit.” ‘he bamboo 1s applied to innumeiable uses by 
the natives as, for the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of then houses, the 
oars and roofs of their boats, then baskets, mats, uminelias, fences, palan- 
queens, fisiuing-rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames for clay idols, &e &e A 
native christian was one day, in the presence of the author, shewing the 
necessity and impo: tance of early discipline to illustrate his proposition, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding palanqueen, which, when gmte 
young {fs bent at both ends, to 1est on the beareis’ shoulders, and is tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, so that, at the time 
of cutting, it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 


Towards the Jatter end of October, the farmer sows 
wheat, or any of the other articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, 
barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut with 
the sickle; they are not troddcn out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, 1s about one miin, 
and of barley about two mitns, fora roopee. The natives 
of Benga] seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con- 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great ; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil.© Barley is some- 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable; and 1s also offered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. Jn some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the con- 
sumption is considerable. 


The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food; pulse make also a 
part of the offerings to the gods; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large. Pcase are sold at three or four 
miins for the roopec. 


' Flour is ground by the hand, by different casts of Hindcos, and not un- 
frequently by women ‘The stones are ;ound, about three cubits in cucam- 
fereuce, and are made 1ough on the face with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the uppei most to let down the corn. 
A piece of wood as a handle is fastened in the uppermost, taking hold of 
which the person turns itiound, and the flour falls out at the edges 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiJed 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven sérs the 
roopee.'—From the seed of the sesamum they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last; the 
voidyiis also use it as a medicine.—From the seed of the 
flax plant’ they make linseed oi], which iy eaten, burnt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expression 
of the oi], which so injures its quality, that it is unfit 
for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 
sérs, and of the mixed, ten sérs, are sold for a roopee. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil 1s extracted. 
—From the seeds of the taragooné plant the natives make 
the oi] which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps: it 1s sold at twelve sérs for a roopee.—From 
the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as a medicine for the rheumatism. 


The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the far- 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in pleutiful seasons, at 
four roopees the miin, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 


Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro- 
vinces of Véhar and Benares. The most tedious occupa- 


* A sév is about two pounds ; forty sé: 13a miu. 
* The natives know nothing of the use of this fibre to make thread. 
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tion is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
a fortnight employs several persons in making incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, rechoned at 
seven roopees eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn. 


Tobacco, it » probable, adds the same writer, was un- 
Known to India, as well as to Europe, before the discovery 
of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Jahan- 
géér's mentioned by that prince in:his own memoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, 
or in the preceding reign. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost’han. Jt requires as good soil 
as opium, and the ground must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely jimited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. Jt is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provinces. In these, it 1s seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the habitations of 
the peasantry. 


Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice; but are never given to 
cattle. The egg" plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an art.cle of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 


* Solanum melongena. 
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sown in the fields: the sorts most cultivated are cucum- 
bers of two sorts, kiiriila,* tiirvoojil,Y doodhkooshee,” 
jhinga,* tiriiee,’ kankrolti,” laoo,? kiiddoo,” koomiiri,‘ 
or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thatch of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce fruit sufficient for the expen- 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan- 
tity forthe market. The sweet potatoe ;* another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root of 
which 1s about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kiichii® of the Hsndoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis- 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.’ The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal ; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation : 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer 
cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifleen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters and raises 
the mould round them; some put the refuse of linseed 


* Momotdica carantia. Y Cucurbita citrullus. 
* Trichosanthes anguna. * Luffa pentangula > Luffa acutangula. 
* Momordica mixta, ¢ Cucurbita lagenaiia. * Cucurbita alba. 
£ Cucurbita pepo. ® Conrolvulus batatus. » Arum escu'entum, 
* See Remarks on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dinagepoie, 
by the Rer Dr. Carey, Astatic Researches, vol x 
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mixed with:water upon the soil which surrounds them. 
In general, about this time rain descends.“ In twenty 
days more he weeds the ground around the young canes, 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen: he strips these leaves partly off, and 
wraps them round the canes, that the wind may have 
access to the plants; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses.’ 


* The Bengal cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, 1s commonly 
yely sagacious 3 Jus prognostications about the weather. His reasonings 
on this subject are exactly hhe those of the Jews, Matt.xv1 2,3 Asin 
some parts of the year his all depends on ram, he dishkes very much 
“< clouds without water,’? and cau fee! the force of the latter comparison 
when applied to the wiched, much moze strongly than a person living m 
a chmate hke that of England 

''The sugarcane, says Mi. Colebrooke, whose very name was scarcely 
buown by the ancient inhabitants of Europe, ciew Juxunantly throuchout 
Bengal in the remotest times From India it was rmtroduced into Arabia, 
aud thence into Europe and Africa, A sudden tise sn the price of sugar io 
Great Britain, partly caused by a farlme in the ciops of the West Indices, 
and patly by the incieasing consumption of tins article throughout Europe, 
was felt asa serious evil by the Biitish nation ‘Thenr eyes were turned for 
relief towards Bengal. and not in vain. An ummediate supply was 
obtaned fiom this country; and the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, which had commenced a few years eatlier, still continues, and 
will, it 1g hoped, be annually increased to meet the growing demand for tt. 
Fiom Benares to Riing-pooru, from the borders of Assam to those of 
Kutthi, there 18 scarcely a district in Benga:, or 1ts dependant provinces, 
wherein the sugarcane does not flounsh. It thrives most especially i 
the provinces of Benaies, Véhar, Ring-poai i, Veerbhoomee, Virdhimant, 
and Médineepooiii, it +s successfully cultivated rn all and there seems to 
be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal but 
the limits of the demand and consequent vent of xt The growth for home 
consumption, and for the inland trade, is vast, andit only needs encourage- 
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The mill used in this work is of the most simple 
and cluinsy construction : the trunk of a tree, about seven 
cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of 
about two cubits, leaving three cubits above ground, 
excavated at the top about a foot deep, and perforated, 
near the bottom, to let out the liquor. Into this excava- 
tion falls another trunk of a tree like a pestle, which 
passes through a hollow piece of wood resembling a 
hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. 
From this pestle is suspended a lever, to which five 
or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is-hung to the lever, 
and stones put on it, to preserve the balance. Sometimes 
a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes round 
with the machine. ‘To prevent the lever from sinking 
down, it is tied to the top of the trunk which is fastened 
in the ground. This mill is called Mithashalii. The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re- 
quires only one bullock. ‘The [lindoos have another 
mill, called Chirkee, which is in the form of two screws, 
rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit 
to‘turn the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is put beneath to recesve the juice, which is 
afterwards boiled into molasses, from which the Hin- 
doos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweet- 
meats. 


ment to equal the demand of Europe also. It is cheaply produced, and 
frugally manufactured. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiai to India, 
bat analogous to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five shil- 
Hinga sterling per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado sugar might be here 
made at little more than this cost ; whereas, in the British West lodies, 1t 
emanot be afforded for six times that price, 
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No atgument, says Mr. Colebreche, occurs againat the 
probability of annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, thriving in British India. India does fur- 
nish aloes, asafeetidae benzoin, camphire, cardamums, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China 
root," cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ele- 
phants’ teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, (quicksilver, an! rhubarb, from China,) sago, 
scammony, senna, and saffron; and might furatsh anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

' The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide 
reaches, 1s a porous clay, on a substratuin of very black 
clay, winch lies at a greater or less depth, according to 
ercumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and that of ile upper parts north of tbe 
Ganges, 18 diversified with loam and clay; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay. In some instances, however, 
this order 1s inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 


high lands loam. The Hindoos se}dom manure their 
land." 


= China root grows naturally on the mountaims near Sythet ; has been in- 
troduced into the Miswon Garden, Serampoie, and might be cultsvated so 
any extent, 


* The general sor of Bengal 13 clay, with a considerable proportion of sii- 
cious saud, fertilized by various salts, and by decayed substances, animal 
and vegetable. In the flat country, sand is every wheie the basis of this 
stratum of productive carth: it indicates an accession of soil on land which 
has been gained by the dereliction of water. ‘The progress of this operation 
of nature presents itself to the view in the deviations of the great rivers of 


Bengal, where changes are often sudden, and their dates remembered,— 
Mr. Coletroeke. 
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The author collected observations on the state of the 
weather in Bengal, during the year 1804, which were 
presented to the reader at large in the former edition: 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary, which he knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place. 


From that statement it appeared, that in what the 
natives call the cold, or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80; in 
December, from 66 to 70. 


In the dewy season, viz. fiom the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thermometer was from 
74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at- 
mosphere), it became warmei, and the thermometer 
ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons who 
do not spend their days under the pitnkha.* 


In what the natives call the vitstintt, or budding ume, 


o The péukhais a fiame of wood about twelve feet long, thiee o1 four feet 
wide, and two iiches thick, covcied with canvas, and suspended by ropes 
fiom the top of the room. It is gencrally hung ovei the dining table, and 13 
drawn and let go agai, so as to agitate the an, by a servant standing at one 
side of the room. In the hot weather, some Europeaus sit under the 
piukha fiom morning till night, and place their couches under it, when 
they take a nap, several are hept going sa the churches at Calcutta dming 
divine service A leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, aud parcd round the edges, forms a very ex- 
cellent fan, winch, when painted, looks beautiful, and Which 1s waved by a 
servant standing behind the char 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 85 to 95. The hot winds 
began in March, and became hotter in April.’ Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent winds, called the 
north-westers, commence; and during this season the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the rain 1s seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 


In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May'‘to that 
period in July, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ; the body 1s in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 


In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo- 
meter, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From this 
st will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 


oppressive. 


In what the natives call the siriid, or sultry season, 


» In order to coo! the hot wind on its entrance into the house, Europeans 
place what are called tatecs :n the windows and door-ways. ‘These tatees 
are made of the tiagraut roots of the andropogon muricata, (kiis-kiis) 
Spread and fastened upon a frame the size of the window o1 dour, aud 
lated with rplit bamboos, ‘The wind easily penetiates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a scrvant’s throwing water upon them; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the rooi, 1s most agreeably cooled, and by this con- 
trivance, even an the hot winds, the heat m rooms becomes mote tolerable 


than in times when the atmosphere is close and sultry. 
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viz. from the middle of September to the same period in 
evember, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 


The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season be very dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face 
of nature, people would wish them at an end long before 
the season expires, In the xains, every thing grows 
meuldy, the white ants multply nto myriads, and devour 
all before them ; it 1s difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousand other things from decay. 


In September and in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths of those 
who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July, 
August, September, and October. 


Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another, but the longer a person 
stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, seem 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 


health. 


The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in the northern parts. Yet many poor, for want 
of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers 
of cattle perish through cold and want of food. The na- 
tives eomplaia much more of the cold than of the heat; 
and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and 
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rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over- 
turning houses, &c ; and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 


The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro- 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. ‘Through what ts called the prickly heat, the bo- 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co- 
vered with pimples, which prick hhe thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilous fevers; boils are 
also very common during the bot season. I have some- 
times wondered that the rheumatiom should be so preva- 
lent in Bengal, but I suppose it 1s owing to the heat leav- 
ing the body 1n so unfit a state to bear the chills of the 
night air; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing sun 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it 1s common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. Iv this respect, we see that the body is 
whatever habit makes it: he who steeps on a stone ora 
a board, 1s as much refreshed as the man who lies ona 
feather-bed ; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tuckimg the curtains round him.’ Many poor natives 

*Gauze, or what are called musquitoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
in this country, these msects being peculiarly toublesome. Milhons upon 
millious infest the houses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in 
vain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 


person will scarcely be able to sleep; foi these troublesome guests haunt the 
bed, hang on the curtains, and excite mm the person, half asleep, the fear 


YOU, WI. iL 
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sleep in places, where, if some people were to set their 
feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for thew covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night Ising by the side of the street in Calcutta. 
One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 


Were | disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli- 
mate of Bengal and that of England, 1t would be easy to 
turn the scale on either side. For instance, 1t might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra- 
vagant mood. Inthe rainy season, during several months, 
the rains deseend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving un amazing stimulus to vegelation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beam» of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the eaith to acinder. When the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or 1ise into an infuriated tempest, 


that they arc coming {o attack him ina body, Jihe a pach of blood-hounds 
Their proboscis 18 very long; and, as soon as itenteis the flesh, it pricks 
very sharply, andif not diiven away, the musquitoe fills himself with bload 
tillit shines through his skin If he be percenved when thas distcn ied with 
blood, he becomes an easy preyz but if you smite hum, your du * cs will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these im cits, as they 
give their skin a coating ot oil, bet Europeans just aniived aie a delicious 
fepast, aud it often happens, that they are so covered with) mussynitoe bites, 
that it would be thought they had caught the measles When a person 13 
very irritable, he scratches lng arms, legs, &c. till they become full of wounds, 
and he thus mflicts on fuuself sull gieata: torments. A curious scene 18 
exhibited when a European 15 disappointed im obtaming cuitaims. he hes 
down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the musquitocs buz about his 
eat, and tlueaten to lance him. While he drives them tiom Ins ears and 
nose, two or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood ; while he iy ang 
his blows at those on his feet, others again seize his nosc, aud whatever part 
assumes the resting posture, that part becomes a picy to the musquiloes, who 
never give up the contest till they have sucked to the full, and can never be 
kept off, but by the person’s sitting up, and fightang with tnem al} night, 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel- 
lings of the cottagers; and even the cold of Bengal was 
well described by an honest Scotchman, “I can bear the 
chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this—ihis cold, [know 
not what to do with it.” I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the buds do not sing so charm- 
ingly, the gardens aie not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows s0 
green asin England. 


Ona the other hand, it mght be urged, that in Bengal 
we have none of the Jong and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, asin England, none of that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
ina sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the shy 1s clear the greater part of the year. 
In Eneland the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates im snsamty, and 
many die by therr own hands; there the harvest 1s often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fuls for want of sun, In 
England, many perrh im the snow, and with the coid; 
your fingers «ehe, and your back 1s culled, even by the 
fire-sidc, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the effects of the 
climate. 


Now, by softening down the disadyanges, and bringing 
forward the favorable circumstances. on either side, 
how easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countmes. Ha fa and just compartson be 
formed between England and Bengil, as it 1e-pects cli- 
mate, I hould think England ought to have the prefe- 
1ence, but not in the degree that some persons imagine ;' 


‘IF the following ezftraordimary assertion of Forster, in lis notes to 
LQ 
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it is most certain, that the middling and lower orders do not 
suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re- 
sist the heat, a man wants only an umbrella made of 
leaves, or he may sit under a tree; while, to resist the 
cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good fire, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing. 


If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unhealthful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the country, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 


7th Class. From a hshiitriyi and a female shoddrit 
arose the Napitiis,* o1 barbers. The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
therr own nails; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The 
wives of the barbers cut the nails, and paint the feet and 


Baitolomeo’s Voyage to the East Indies, be just, the preference must cer- 
tainly be given to the climate of Fngland = ¢“* The intense heat i the tropical 
regions 13 destructive both to men and animals At Calcutta, wlich hes at 
a considerable distance from the line, wild pigeons somctimes drop down dead 
at noon, While flying ove: the market-place Penple who are then employed 
an any Jabou1, sech as writers in the seivice of the East India Company, 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit baked immersed up 
to the neck in large vessels, into which cold water 1s continually pumped by 
slaves froma well Such a country cannot be favourable to health or longe- 
vity.”"—-We should think not. What say you, writers to the Hon. Company, 
up to the neck in water ;—1s not this an abommable county? 

“ One of the Hindoo poets as fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
verse to this purport —Among the sages, Nariidit,—among the beasts, the 
Jatkale-among the birds, the crow~and among men, the barber—it the 
most crafty. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women; these women never have 
their hair cut; the more and the heavier it is, the more 
ornamental it 1s considered ; they wash it by rubbing clay 
into it at the time of bathing. Rich men are shaved 
every day; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteen. The poor give about 
adarthing 5 the middling and upper ranks, about a half: 
penny atime. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap: yet the Hindoo manifests the utmost patience 
while he shaves al] round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back of the head, which is commonly 
tied im a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes his breast, his ears, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
not shave the upper lip; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving 1s never done in the house, nor in a 
shop,’ but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs: the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of ano- 
ther, espectally of a dead man. 


The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a 
little an pharmacy ; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in- 
strument like an engraver’s tool; and with another they 


* They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it 
off as a shocking degradation, the matk of widowhood. ‘If it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn o1 shaven, Jet her ve covered.” 2Cor x1 5. The 
Hindoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and never 
fail to diaw the ver) over their faces om the approach of a stranger. 


y The barbers have no poles, nor are there any such things as sign-beards 
azainst the shops in Bengal. 
LS 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a smal] mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &. 


Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a smattering of 
English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopheepers, servants to native mer, 
chants, &c. 


8th Class. From a kehiitriyii and a female shoddiii 
sprung the Modiiktis, or confeciioners, They make and sell 
nearly a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they never use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalets, if ther circumstances admit of such an indul- 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to their children to the injury of ther health. 
At weddings, shiaddhis, and at almost every religious 
ceremony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the 
master of a feast Is praised, in proportion to the quantity 
of swectmeats offered to the image. If a market-place 
contam a huadred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet things, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with those made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants, 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few, 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengaice. 


Sth Class. From a shoddrii and a female kshiitriya 
arose the Koombhihartis, or potters, who make a consider- 
able variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay, 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having been worshipped cortain days, 
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are thrown info the rivers er pools; as well as a number 
of playthingsyas birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephants, 
which are painted or gilt. Bricks, which are also made 
by other casts, aie sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. ‘The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical 
form; a moderate kiln contains about two hundred 
thousand biicks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased,’ the edges of 
which lap over each other, and foim a solid wall of pots, 
far more compact than any brich work, and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 


Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pois; nor have they any thing 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England 3. 
all their wares being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or dather colour in baking, ‘The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely eve: at his own 
house. A few of the potters are men of some ‘property ; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 


10th Class. From a shoodrit and a female hshitriytt 
arose the Tatees, or weavers, the six divisions of whom 
have no intercourse, 50 as to yisit or intermarry with each 
other. These shocdriis are numerous im Bengal, yet, 
except in their owu business, they are said to be very 
ignorant. ‘Their loom is in substance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect. They 


? The Bengaliés have no pumps, and consequently procure ther drinking 
water almost wholly from pools or rivers; few welly produce gaod water. 
L 
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lay.the frame almost on the ground, and sitting with their 
feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they carry 
on their work. 


Women of all casts prepare the cotton-thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on g piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of'clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the women make use of a whee! very 
similar to that of the English spinster, though upon a 
smaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 


The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village; the better sorts, in the neighbour- 
gpood of Shantee-poortt, Gooriipt, Htiree-pali, Viiraht- 
niigtirti, Chiindrii-kona, Dhaka, Raybi!-hatt, Krishni- 
dévii-poorti, Kshéériipaee, Radha-nigiiri, Bélikoochee, 
and Héréli. 


A The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-poorti, 
Pérooa, Dwartihata, Kshéériipaee, Radha-niigiirt, Gha- 
tajii, Dhaka, Maldi, Jiingée-poortt, Rayiimithii!, Hérdlii, 
Béli-koochee, N tidééya, Ramii-poort, Boyaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chiindrii-kona, and Véérbhoomee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka fActory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopees were 
bought by the Company in one year.* At Shantee-poorii, 


* This fact was mentioned to me by a gentleman in the service, but the 
exact year I do not remember. 
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I am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount ta 
twelve or fifteen lacks; at Maldi to nearly the same sum, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. I give these 
amounts from bare report. 


Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth factories in 
different parts of the country; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 


At Shantee-poorti and Dhaka, muslins are madeé which 
sel} at a hundred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom [| have conversed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and Vikriim-poori, 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen upon it, it is 
no longer discermpbie. 


At Baloochiirii, near Moorshiidiibad, Rankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 


Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the 
woo}, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufactured from it. 


A thick cloth, called tiisiiri, is made from the web of 
the gootee insect in the district of Veérbhoomee, &e. 
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The cloths worn by the natives are called Nharéc 
(women’s dresses), yorii, dhootee, oorhanee, ypagiiree 
(turban), Vhétee, &c. This last sost i» work by widows 
alone. Ht is perfectly wlute, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attuched to it a bordes of blue, 
ted, or some other colour. 


The cloths exported are, three sorts of mulmul, four 
sorte of niiytiniisookhit, tirtimdant, khasa, sirviitee, giinu, 
patnace, bhagtilpooree, dhakaee, jamdanii, dwooriya, 
charkhana, roomilii, vandipota, pellingposhi, kshiuit, 
viitee, long cloth, doosddtee, téhata, bootboolchiisnura, 
chit, ghadéya, banattisee, bootidarii, soophiiiphénee, 
tariitorii, kalagua, ksheééritshiiki ti. hayadharce, kootnee, 
shooshee, dimity, bafla, &e. 


Cotton piece coods, says the auihor of Remarks on the 
Husbandiy and Internal Commerce of Benegal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. The various sorts, fabri- 
cated in different provinces, from the north of Hindoo- 
shan to the southern extremity of the pemnsula, are too 
numerous for gn ample description of thei in this place. 
A rapid sketch rhust here suffice. It will serve to convey 
some notion of the various manufactures distributed 
through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces: 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denomi- 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin muslin is almost confined to that province: other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges ; and a different sort, dis- 
tinguished by a more rigid texture, does not seem ta be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the 
bhape of turbans, handherehief&, &c. are made in almost 
every province ; and the northern patts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslims, which are not :)| adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com- 
petition with the beautifil and msmitable fabrics of Dhaka. 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no Enghsh names have 
been affixed. They are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas are fa- 
bricated in that part of Bengal which is situated north of 
the Ganges, between the Mihantinda and Ichamiitéé 
rivers. Cloths, nearly simiiar in quality, and bearing the 
same name, are made near ‘Tanda, in the yizir’s domi- 
nions, Baftas are manufactured in the southwest corner 
of Bengal, near Lithshméé-poorti, and again, on the 
western fronticr of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad ; and also in the province of Véhar and in 
some other districts. Sanas are the chief fabric of Orissa 5 
some are inade yn the districts of Médinéée-noorii ; more 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, is 
wrought 1n the castern parts of the province of Benaves. 
Garhas are the manufacture of Vétrbhoomee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Deoab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fae 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread 1s wove into sackcloth im many places; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it 
is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineers. A 
sort of canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
of Patna and of Chatiga; and flannel well wove but ill 
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falted, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan- 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
eotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
of the Dooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce, and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
Golours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufac- 
ture; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artists m Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe- 
rior elegance of the patterns.—The arts of Europe, on 
the other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufac- 
tures of the country are analogoua to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. We allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat- 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places.—-The neighbourhood of Moorshiidiibad 1s the chief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for expertation, are made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Maldii, at Bhagiili-poori, 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. Filature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermediate state, 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed. A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-poori, a principal mart of Benaree, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost’han. The teser, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Bengal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits The wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which are common in the forests of Sylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. ‘The cones are large, .but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustretoo, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness renders tt useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. ‘Che importation of it may be increased by en- 
couragement; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might, »he. 
used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture.” 


11th Class. From a shoddrit and a female kshitriya 
arose the Kiirmiikarus, or blacksmiths, who are not very 
numerous: im populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super- 
intendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith hecomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
of his own genius alone, is clumsy and badly finished. 


* I hope the author will excuse the alterations made in the writing of the 
names ja this article. 
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Aswonget other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
tepade-hoe, the axe, the farmer's weeding knife, the plough- 
ee the sickle, a hook to Itt up the cornu while the 
xen are treading it out; as well as nails, locks, keys, 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
‘and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. Very few 
of these ehoodriis are able to read. 
12th Class. From a voihyii and a female kehittiiyi 
arose the Magiidhiis, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, by announcing 
the hour, descitbing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and the evils of sloth; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is to pass.‘ 


13th Class. From a kehiitriyii and a female bramhiin 
arose the Malakariis, or sellers of flowers. ‘They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried im the mar- 
riage procession.’ The malakariis also make gun-pow- 
der and fire-works ; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhiins for woiship,° and to others as ornaments for the 
neck, &c. 


* Another cast of people go two or three days’ journey before the king, 
and command the iuhabitants to clear and repau the way, a very necessary 
step this an a countiy where there aie no public roads, ‘* Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make Ins paths straight Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and kill shall be brought low; and the croeked shalt 
be made'etraight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth.” 

:* This crown is principally made with the stalk of a species of millmgto- 
nia, covered with ornaments, and painted with various colours, the lamps 
are made cf talk mincial, and the flowers, of milliugtonia painted: they are 
fixed on rods. 


© Flowers, tu be presented to images, are also plucked from the treee 
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female brambiin arose the Soodtiis, or charioterrs, and, 
from a voishyii and a female shoddrii, the Tilees, and’ 
Tambodlees, or skop-heepers. The latter cultivate and 
sell the pawn leaf.’ 


With Class. From a kayiist’hii and a female voishyti 
arose the ‘ltikshiikiis, or joiners. The Hlindoo joiners 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats, 
pillars for houses, &e. ‘I'hey also delineate idol figures 
on boards, and sometimes paimt the image ; some engage 
so masoury. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indced did the 
most skilfu) possess more than ten articles of what com- 
poses a joiner’s chest of tools, but they have now added 


Dy the wotslupper, or by his wife, o1 Cnidien, of Servants, Persons pluck 
lug these flaweis, o1 carrying tham to temples, m small baskets, may be 
curstantly seen in a morning as the traveller passes along 

No pirson need be told, that the use of the betle nut, with lime, 
the loaves of the betle vine, and Gee mspissated yaice ef a species of rnimosa, 
ss unvetsal thioughout India Another vaiety of the betle-nut, which 
as Mach Softer tha the common sait, Is chewed 5 ugly; o1 with cardamumsy 
spices on Lobacco , on with the same things which were first mentioned, but 
loose instead of being wiapped up im betle Ieaves. Phe common areca 
ant is the produce ct Bengal, plantations of that beauuful palm t¥ee 
are comiron thiouchont the lowe: paits of this province, and the nytis no 
sncops. der able object ofinland commerce ‘Fhe mimosa Chad (01 catechu, 
1f this barbarous name must be retamed,) grows wild in almost every forest 
throughout India. [ts inspissated juice (absi diy called terra japonica) is an 
import fromill caltivated districts ito those which are better mhabited, awd 
need not thercfore be noticed ru this place. The betle vine (a species of 
pepper) is cultivated throughout India. apd sts leaves are seldom trags- 
ported to any considerable distance from the place of their growth: covered 
wineyards containing this plant, o1 artafictal mounds on which they formerly 
atood, are to be secn im the yreuncts of almest every town or popalous 
village The culture is Jaboruus, and is mostly the sepa ate occupation of 
4 particular tribe Ali Coledrooke, 
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a number, and, under the superintendance of a European, 
are able to execute very superior work. In some villages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perhaps, not two, 
individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant; very few are able to 
read. 


18th Class. From the same casts sprang the Ritjitkit, 
or washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquainted with the use of soap; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes of the plantain, 
or of the argemone mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, 
bat after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly kuew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering ; and he continues the practise of beating the 
clothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet. Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis- 
honest; frequently stealing or changing the clothes with 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 


19th Class, Krom a voidyit and a female voishyti sprung 
the Swirnitikartis, or goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or- 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments? are very much worn by Hin- 


* The fear of thieves waa so great under the native governments, 
that persons -vere afraid of wearing custly ornaments, and often buried their 
Property, i a brass or an earthen pot, in the earth: adding a lock of hair, 
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doos of both sexes; even persons in the lowest circum-. 
stances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings or their, 
fingers. The work of the swirnikariis is very imper- 
fectly finished. For very plain work, they charge one 
ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas- 
triis, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja Krishni- 
Chiindrii-Rayii cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who had 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an 
annual pension of a thousand roopees. 

20th Class. From the same casts sprung the Sooviirnit- 
bimkiis, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
bankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in Calcutta, it 1s said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each: they have agents all over the 
country, through whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent. interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver; also the shells (hourees) used as money ; 
and examine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 


Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 
one are found in circulation; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less expence than at two anas the roopee. These 
biinikiis stand charged with almost the same propensity 


a broken kouree or two, and some ashes, as a charm to secure it from the 
grasp of the messengers of Koovéi:ii, the god of 1sches ,—10 other words, 
they feared that ther own god would plunder their houses ! 

VoL. III, M 
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tp commit frauds as the galdewiths :,someof them haxe, 
from the, Jowest state of poyerty, raised themselves to the 
pappession of immense wealth, several of the richest Hin- 
Moos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 


21st Class. From a gopi and a female voishyii arose 
the Toiliikaris, or oilmen, who prepare tle o1l, as well as 
sellit. They purchase the seeds, from which they pre- 
pare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to 
their awn, five kinds of oil. The oilmen are generally 
poor and ignorant: a few have acquired a trifling patri- 
mony. The Hindoos use only oil lamps in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candles." 


23d Class. From the same casts sprung the Abhéériis, 
or milk-men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 


The commoa Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
abput a quart of wilk at a time, which is sold for two- 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi- 
mess, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
house with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which, the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
sends them out ta: grize.' The men milk the cows, cut 


* Among ‘the many domestic conveniences introduced among civilized na- 
sous, of swhich‘khe poorer Hindoos know nothing, may be reckoned, chairs, 
gables, couches, kmves and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
appatttius of a ceok-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, 
hats, &e, &« The poor have ouly one gaiment, and that a mere shred of 
dldtti ; ‘three parts of the male population never wear shoes 4 mtodést women 
mores. wear them. The value of ail the housshald furniture of p comnion 
Hiudoo day-labourer will not amount to more than ten or twelve shillings. 

: ‘To obtain feed for horses, gtues.is cut ap even by the roots, 
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straw, and feed them ; the women gather the dung, and 
dry it in cakes for foel, and it is actually sold in the mar- 
kets as fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows 
to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, whey, and clarified 
butter.“ A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an account of the worship 
of the cow, see the preceding volumes. 


23d Class. From a gopii and a female shdddrit afose 
the Dhéévtiriis, or fishermen. Several casts foltow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets: some of the nets 
are very large, requiring two boats to spread them out, and 
to take them up : they frequently go on the water at night, 
hoping for more success than in the day. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming poots, brooks, 
lakes, &c. as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hiindoos eat fish with their rice, though some voishniivita, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. Ina 
boiled state, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a surprizing manner, expo- 
sure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate. The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the'tiatural timidity of 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, and 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billingsgate. 


24th Class. From the-same easis sprung the Shoundi- 
hiis, or distillers, who muke several kinds of arrack, the 
" Stale Butter, made hot ovei the fire, to prevent ite becoming more 


rancid. 
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most common of which is called dhénoo ; ‘and the princi- 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and 
spices. These spices are said to be made up by certain 
druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twentyrsix different plants. The distil- 
Jers place 8O0lb. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in a jar containing 160|b. of water; and close 
the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this state it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six days, and in the cold weuther, eight 
orten. After this, the hquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme- 
ly simple, and even clumsy: the carthen pan contaming 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay. In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for cun- 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the other ends of the pipe are inserted. The 
jatter pans rest on a board which 1s placed on a large 
earthen vessel full of water, and this water a person cone 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 40lb. of arrack are made, but the 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantity of water. 
The price is about two-pence the quart: some persons 
drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves ofthe jitytipali. Another kind of arrack is called 
miitichoorii, in which the ingredients are, 20lb. of rice ; 
80]b. of molasses; 160ib. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried 
rice, spices and water; the ingredients are not put into 
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the still, but are merely placed in the sun in a wide pan, 
and drawn out when wanted. Other hinds of spirits, as 
kiimila, narangéé, vatavee, kayavoo, armanee, golapit, 
aravoo, and miljmii, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise-seed water. The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice of the talii tree, and the bark of the vabiila; and the 
proportion of each article is, of molasses |60!b.. the same 
quantity of the talii jurce, and 20lb. of the bark. This 
rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell. 


25th Class. From a malakarii and a female shoodrit 
arose the Natits, or dancers ; but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals 1s performed partly by Mistilmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc- 
ing ; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of 1ll-fame ; at the 
entertainments called yatrii, different casts dance and 
sing. ‘The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls. 


26th Class. From a shoodrii and a female bramhiin 
arose the Chandaltis, who are chiefly employed as fisher- 
men or day-labourers, 


27th Class. From a shdodrii and a kshittriyti female 

arose the Chiirmitkariis, or shoe makers. This despised 

cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from that 

of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 

pair; a better kind, which will last two years, for one 

shilling and sixpence. Several kinds of gilt and orna- 
M3 
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mented shoes are brought for sale frem the upper pro- 
vinces info Bengal; these cost as much as from three to 
forty roopees a pair.. ‘The shoemakers. are alse employed 
@s musicians at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo- 
mies; the horrid din of their musie reminds a European, 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the bammer on the lap+stone. 


o8ih Class. From a riijiikt and a female voishyii 
sprung the Pattinees, or ferrymex, who are much em- 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In some places, the ferry 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish : this is particu- 
larly the case near Caleutta, where the current is very 
rapid. 


29th Cluss. From an oilman and a voishya female 
arose the Dolavahées; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 


50th io the 38th Class. From a Magidhi and a female 
shoddrii arose the Malas, another class of fishermen. 
From a shoddrti and a female kshitriyit arose the Chasa- 
koiviirtiis who are employed in agriculiure. From a 
voishyti and a female kshiitriyi arose the Goptis, a class 
ef milkmen. From a bramhiin and a female shooddrii 
arose the Varooees, sellers of-the pant leaf. From a 
Malakerii and a female chdodrii arose the Shavitkits. 
From a» Magitdhii and a female ehoadris arose the Shika- 
rbée, orAuaters. From a goldsmith and a female veishytl 
arose the Milliigrahéés, or sweepers. From the same 
casts also sprung the Koortivtis. From a shoemaker and 
a female voishyti arose the Titkshiinijs. 


